














here’s SOMETHING SPECIAL AFOOT 


for you girls and boys! 


RODUSTIONS 


OFFICIAL SHOES 


BY TRIMFOOT 


co 
Mouseketeers know Mickey’s own Mickey Mouse Shoes cs 
are extra soft and comfortable. They're so flexible you feel 
sure-footed-as @ deer. And the full cushioned insole 
lets you walk on clouds. They're tough, too, 
for lasting wear...and so good looking. Tell mother 
about the Mouseketeers’ Special Shoes. 
They're only $4.95 to $6.95 
depending on size. 








Just like the Mouseketeers wear 
on the Friday Talent Roundup! 
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Send postcard for autographed 
picture of Mickey Mouse, official 
Mickey Mouse Club Ring, and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Trimfoot Terrace 





White for girls .. 
black for bo: 

About $6.95 and 
depending on 











Farmington, Mo. 
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by staff photographer Bert Anderson. 


Cymru, John Hardman. 


The merry Mouseketeers, happily singing 
Christmas carols for their friends, are shown on 
the cover of this issue in a fine color shot taken 


Other color photographs in this issue are the 
work of the following: River of Mystery, Tad 
Nichols and Lloyd Smith; Alaskan Sled Dog, 
Fred and Sara Machetanz; Winter in Vacation- 
land, Stuart Jewell; Monster of Fire, Claude 
Jendrusch and Arthur S. Carter; Land of 








Christmas is a time for happiness, for feasting 

and for fun. People in different countries celebrate 
the day in different ways— but all these celebrations 
mean the same thing— Merry Christmas! 


Christmas Around The World 


. 


illustrated by JACQUES RUPP 
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many Christmas customs 

which were first brought to 
Canada by the original French set- 
tlers are still observed. The day 
begins at midnight, when everyone 
attends the solemn Midnight Mass. 
Following the Mass, friends and 
family gather at home for an elabor- 
ate and very festive supper. The table 
is beautifully decorated for this meal, 
and there is a sumptuous array of 
dishes. Gifts are not exchanged, how- 
ever, until New Year’s Day. 


| n the Province of Quebec, 


hristmas gifts in Mexico are 

put into a “‘Pifiata” (Pin-ya- 

ta), a thin earthen jar which 
is beautifully decorated with bright 
paper and tinsel. The Pifiata swings 
from the ceiling at the end of a stout 
cord. Then a boy or girl is blind- 
folded, turned around several times, 
and given a long stick and a chance to 
hit the swinging Pifiata. When the 
Pifiata is struck, usually after several 
misses, it shatters, and everyone 
scrambles for the toys and candies 
that spill out. 





a traditional family cere- 
mony on the feast of Saint Lucy, the 
13th of December. On that day, the 
oldest daughter of each family rises 
early and wakes the sleeping mem- 
bers of her household, bringing each 
one a tray with a cup of hot coffee 
and a special little cake. She wears a 
white dress for this occasion, and a 
red sash, and on her head is a crown 
of evergreen in which are fastened 
seven lighted candles. 


T he Christmas celebration in 
Sweden really begins with 


erman boys and girls receive 
G their gifts from “‘Christkind,” 
a special messenger of the 
Christ Child, who comes to earth at 
Christmastime. He is usually pic- 
tured as a child dressed in white 
robes, with big golden wings and a 
golden crown. In some places candles 
are put in windows on Christmas Eve 
so that Christkind can find his way. 
Sometimes Saint Nicholas is with 
Christkind, and sometimes Hans 
Trapp, a scary individual who is very 
severe with youngsters who don’t 
behave well. 


aint Nicholas visits the boys 
S and girls of Holland on’ the 
eve of his feast, early in 
December, rather than on Christmas 
day. The good saint goes through the 
cities and villages dressed in red 
robes, wearing his bishop’s mitre and 
carrying a staff. With him is his 
impish servant, Black Peter, who 
carries a huge sack filled with pres- 
ents. Peter and his master climb the 
rooftops and drop gifts down the 
chimney, into the shoes that have 
been set out on the hearth below. 









































JOHNNY HOWELL... fast mail rider 


A Story of the Pony Express by Jack Jungmeyer 


Coming in to the lonely prairie sta- 
tion with a final burst of speed, the 
horseman rose in his stirrups and 
sounded a shrill coyote yell to announce 
his arrival. 

Johnny Howell, one of the youngest 
of the famous Pony Express riders, was 
finishing a 70-mile relay run through 
the Wyoming wilderness. 

For five hours he had galloped west- 
ward without rest, leaping from one 
horse to another with his precious mail 
packet every fifteen miles. Along the 
route he had passed other couriers of 
the pony legion who rode the ceaseless 
shuttle between St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and San Francisco. 

Now, with every aching bone and 
muscle of his lean young body, he was 
looking forward to a well-earned night’s 
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rest in the Black Butte station bunk 
house. 

Fetching up sharp, Johnny slid from 
the hot saddle. The pony, a tough, 
range-bred buckskin, would be ready 
for the feed of grain and the cool drink 
after the rubdown in the corral sheds. 
The boy slapped the horse on the 
lathered rump and sent him on his way. 
The two of them, horse and rider, had 
made their gruelling run with five min- 
utes to spare. 

But there was to be no rest for Johnny 
Howell —not yet. 

The station master came out to meet 
him at the hitch rack, where a fresh 
mount stood saddled and waiting. 

“Too bad, Johnny; he said. “But 
looks like you’re going to have to ride 
on through to Sweetwater. Bill’s come 


down with a fever. Better go in and get 
a bite o’ grub first.’ 

Johnny nodded wearily, but not 
resentfully. Man got sick, another had 
to take over as a matter of course. Every 
rider of the hundred and more in the 
Pony Express understood that. Mail 
had to go through, no matter what. 

He stepped to the wash basins out- 
side the kitchen and doused his face and 
head with cold spring water. The cook 
came out with a hunk of antelope meat 
on a slather of fresh-baked bread, and a 
pot of bitter, black coffee. He was a 
Frenchie. 

“Too bad; he said, like the station 
superintendent with quick sympathy. 
“Too bad about Bill, and for you, too, 
mon ami, having to make the twice-long 
ride tonight” 


The boy—he wasn’t yet quite 18 that 
autumn day of 1860—wolfed his supper, 
gulped the hot coffee, and stuffed 
another sandwich in his pocket. He 
attached his waterproofed mail packet 
with its precious contents to the saddle 
of the fresh mount and was off like a shot 
before his five minutes of grace was up. 

The dim sagebrush trail here skirted 
both the Overland and Oregon routes. 
Nearly 50,000 covered wagon emigrants 
traveled these trails every year in search 
of better fortune or free homestead land, 
or just out of the sheer restlessness of 
the American folk. 

Johnny’s fresh pony was a good one, 
eager to run. The boy felt the smooth 
action of the short-coupled body 
stretched in full gallop, the hoofs mak- 
ing a drumming song on the prairie sod 
across the dark miles of descending 
night. He had a moment to reflect his 
horseman’s admiration for the 500 
sturdy ponies which carried the mail 
for the Pony Express. Riding along the 
190 relay stations which spanned the 
2,000 miles between St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, and the Golden Gate, the ponies 
could, in ten days, cover the ground the 
emigrant oxen took months to plod. 
Even the fastest stage coaches needed 
21 days to make the journey. 

Johnny had ridden these wild soli- 
tudes many times, on various relays, 
from Chimney Rock to South Pass, 
from Powder River to beyond Fort 
Bridger, to the defiles that led down to 
the Mormon city beside the great Salt 
Lake. He usually felt at home here, 
exhilarated. But tonight he felt almost 
exhausted by the extra emergency ride. 
But he pushed himself and his horse on, 
as he knew he must. Racing from relay 
station to relay station, he had again 
changed horses three times before mid- 
night. 

Now, as the miles flashed by under 
the thudding hoofs, Johnny eased back 
in the saddle and gave his pony a free 
head. Night riding was largely the 
horse’s part of the job in this dangerous 
land. 

The coyotes had set up their quaver- 
ing lament to the stars. Occasionally a 
gray fox barked. Suddenly, a deeper note 
sounded off in the dim sagebrush. Was 
it Lobo, the gray prairie wolf, baying? 

Or was it an Indian signal? 

Not likely. Indians seldom rode or 
raided at night, even though they were 
more and more seriously disputing the 
white settler’s invasion of their ancient 
buffalo pastures. 

Every sense alert, Johnny watched 
the winding trail ahead. He understood 
full well the risks he and all his fellow 
couriers must run. It was largely 
because of the Indian menace that the 
Pony Express had been set up to guaran- 
tee rapid communication across the 
plains. 

Johnny’s horse came to a sudden halt 
on the edge of a shadowy coulee. He 
lifted his head and whinnied. Some- 


where ahead there were other horses. 
Johnny loosened the revolver from his 
leather holster and urged his pony 
ahead carefully. 

Then he saw the other rider, coming 
in from the right, up out of the coulee. 
He was mounted on a fast little pinto. 
Even at a distance, Johnny could 
plainly see the telltale eagle feather in 
the braided hair. 

There were other horsemen with the 
detached rider. But only he came for- 
ward in a prancing run. Johnny was not 
long left in doubt as to the Indian’s 
identity. As he bent to the charge, the 
brave lifted his voice in a high eerie 
ululation, his challenge to battle. 

This was Gray Eagle, son of a 
Cheyenne chief, about Johnny's own 
age. A week ago in Fort Laramie he had 
boasted in savage pride that Johnny 
Howell would not live to ride through 
his territory, and that he would use only 
Indian weapons to stop him in personal 
combat. Now he was here to make good 
his boast and lift an Express Rider's 
scalp. Several young tribesmen had 
come along to watch the duel. 

As the young Cheyenne came in, 
scorning even to hang low on his paint 
horse, he sent one swift arrow in whis- 
pered death close past Johnny’s throat. 
Again he gave his wild quavering cry. 
Then dropped his bow and leveled his 
feathered long lance. 

The Indian boy was reckless, wild 
with a terrible hatred and a lust to kill. 
It may have been this very lack of cau- 
tion which saved Johnny in that first 
swift assault. For the lance of the 
Cheyenne, wielded by an expert horse- 
man, was a frightful weapon which 
could pierce and lift an enemy clean out 
of the saddle, or sweep him from a 
horse’s bare back. 

With a swift wheeling of his pony, 
Johnny avoided the lunge. 

Fury burned hot in him, too. For a 
moment he was minded to stand and 
fight. He leveled his revolver for the 
next charge. But before the Indian could 
swerve back to close again, the white 
boy’s disciplined thought commanded 
him: No, you can’t risk a fight. You 
might die and lose the mail—which 
doesn’t belong to you. Ride out—and 
keep going! 

For a minute the adversaries raced in 
close maneuver. Johnny didn’t want to 
kill the other boy, whose courage he 
respected. Soon the grain-fed Express 
pony outdistanced the Cheyenne’s 
mount. Chagrined, the chief’s son gave 
up the chase, knowing that his com- 
rades would gall him with laughter at 
his missed coup. He shook a futile 
lance after the white man. And Johnny 
turned and waved back at him in 
sportive salute. 

Had the Indian followed a little far- 
ther he might easily have had his deadly 
satisfaction. For another hazard of the 
trail awaited the Express courier. 


He had forded a storm-swollen river 
and had scarcely set the pony into a 
dead run again when the animal’s front 
foot hit a prairie dog burrow. Johnny 
went over the horse’s head, to hit the 
ground hard and to lie beside the trail 
in an insensible sprawl. 

When he came to, perhaps an hour 
later, a man was standing over him with 
a drawn pistol. Groggily, the boy fum- 
bled for his own revolver. But the other 
restrained him. 

“Hold on Johnny Howell, no need to 
get upset;’ he said. “You know me— 
Robert Haslem. I left the last station 
about an hour after you did. I found 
you lying here. You all right now, boy?” 
Johnny tried to assure him and got to 
his feet. 

Haslem! The famous “Pony Bob” 
Haslem. As well known among the 
Express riders as Bill Cody was to be. 

“If you can make it, Johnny;’ said 
Pony Bob, swinging aboard his fidget- 
ing mount, “I'll get going. I got a fast 
one to get through tonight. Abe Lin- 
coln’s been elected president. Might 
bring on the war, way it looks back east?” 
He galloped away into the night. 

An hour later Johnny and his pony 
limped into the relay station. The mail 
was intact, if a little late. Another rider 
hustled it on its way. Howell had 
brought it 130 miles on the backs of nine 
consecutive ponies in 10 elapsed hours. 

In the years ahead, Johnny himself 
came to be one of the best known and 
respected riders of the mounted postal 
legion. He shared the exploits, the hard- 
ships, the thrilling adventures of the 
Express. 

Great news often rode in the water- 
proof packets on his saddlehorn, news 
of crucial national import. He carried 
the tidings of the firing on Fort Sump- 
ter, and of the terrible battles which 
tested the union of the states—Antietem, 
the Wilderness, Gettysburg—news of 
frontier affairs, disasters, triumphs. He 
carried more intimate news, too. The 
letters in his packets often told of births 
and deaths and marriages—matters of 
family concern vital to the homesick 
folk who were so far separated from 
loved ones. 

Johnny Howell and the other young 
horsemen of the Pony Express gave 
dangerous and devoted service to the 
settlers of western America. And they 
established the tradition that the United 
States Mails must be delivered, no mat- 
ter what the hazards of weather and 
disaster. 

Johnny didn’t carry his own last let- 
ter by Pony Express. 

It urged his parents and two younger 
brothers to join him in the valley of the 
Sacramento, where he had homesteaded 
a fine horse ranch. With retirement from 
the pony legion, Johnny fulfilled a 
dream. In the golden foothills through 
which he himself had often raced, he 
now bred mounts for the last of the 
Express couriers. 





Pug and Jim explore Labyrinth Canyon. After a storm its smooth 
walls offer no means of escape from the flash flood that follows. 


John looks across a panorama where dinosaurs once fed on lush 
forests. Today only beaver roam the San Juan’s desert canyons. 





River of 
Mystery 


by Lee Chaney 


Pug looked at the map for the thousandth time. 
The San Juan was only a thin, irregular line. 
Could this be the wild, unexplored river he had 
heard so much about? It was hard to believe. 
It was even harder to believe that he.and his 
two friends, Jim and John, were part of an 
expedition to explore this desolate area. 

“Operation San Juan” the expedition had 
been named. It would be a scientific trip, made 
in an attempt to find resources in Southern 
Utah for the benefit of the Navajo Indians. 

Pug glanced at his newly-found friends who 
were loading the boats. Each was a specialist in 
some scientific field. Yet here everyone was 
equal; each did his share. Professor Brady and 
a young man called Horace were painting on 
top of each can of food just what the can con- 
tained. Frank, the expedition leader, had 
warned that the paper labels would soon be 
washed away in the raging river. Frank was 
checking the boats he had designed especially 
for the trip. Pug looked at the strange craft, 
made without bow or stern. Would these meet 
the challenge of this wild river? 

Soon Frank gave the order to get aboard. The 
four boats pulled out from shore, to begin a 
journey over 200 miles of treacherous and mys- 
terious river, with no people, no towns, no 
chance of help if anything went wrong. 

They had hardly turned the first bend when 
the boats began to shake violently. 

“Sand waves,” Frank shouted. “Sit tight!” 

But that was hard to do. It was like riding 
two roller coasters at once. Then, just as sud- 
denly, the river was smooth again. 

“What causes it, Professor?” Pug asked his 
seat companion. 

“Well, they say shifting sand on the bottom 
causes the waves,” the Professor replied, “but. 
nobody really knows.” 

The regular beat of water on the hull soon 
lulled Pug to sleep. The next thing he heard 
was a shout, then a dull thud. Pug looked 
around with a start. The scene had changed 
completely. They were running through rapids, 
and the lead boat had just hit a boulder. Just 
above the waterline was a gaping hole. Frank 
called the boats in to shore, where temporary 
repairs would have to be made. Horace, who 
was in charge of repairs, began work on the 
damaged boat. 











Along the San Juan are found many relics of lost dreams. 
This old boiler is a monument to a gold mining scheme. 


Frank studied the river thoughtfully. The biggest 
rapids were just ahead. With the water at such a low 
level, it would be suicide to take loaded boats down. 
So Frank said that he would ride each one alone. 

Pug helped the others unload. The supplies would 
have to be carried on foot to the base of the rapids. 

Half an hour later, Jim, Pug and John were sta- 
tioned along the bank at the most dangerous parts 
of the route. Frank pushed off. Would he make it? 
Or would the boat crash against the rocks? With 
each foot, the little craft gained speed. It headed 
for white water, spinning out of control. Pug shouted 
when it pitched toward a tremendous boulder. The 
others held their breath and waited for the shatter- 
ing sound. It never came. The boat hung on the rock 
for what seemed an eternity, then slid off. A minute 
later Frank pulled into shore below the rapids. 

That night, as he helped the others make camp, 
Pug felt a tug at his sleeve. The Professor pointed to 
a nearby rock which was completely covered with 
strange drawings. 

“What are they?” Pug asked. 

“Scientists call them petroglyphs,” answered the 
Professor. ‘“To the Indians, this was a sort of a public 
bulletin board. This one is a map of the river. Over 
here is the story of a deer hunt.” 

“What's this one?” Pug pointed up to the rock, 

“Funny you should pick that one. That’s just a 
doodle. It was an Indian habit, too.” 

Their talk was interrupted by a strange sound, a 
rapid clicking. They peered around the rock. Harry, 
the Government mineral expert, was holding some 
rock chips up to his geiger counter. 

“Looks like you’ve found something, my boy,” the 
Professor commented. 

“T sure have...richest deposit of uranium I ever 
saw,” Harry answered. 

Pug and the Professor helped him pile up rocks 
for a claim marker. For the Navajos, this might be 
the first stake in a new future. 

Pug was tired when, at last, he slipped into his 
sleeping bag. A lot had happened in one day. But he 
couldn’t help wondering what other strange surprises 
the river held in store. Soon his thoughts faded into 
dreams. The only sound was the river, with vague 
promises of more adventures to come. 








Near Piute Farms, the San Juan becomes wide and shallow. 
Here it’s a problem just to find the main channel. 





Across the river from one camp was Outlaw Cave, once 
home for a ruthless gang who preyed on river travelers. 





dim, Pug and John explore a trail carved into the San 
Juan’s steep cliffs by trappers many years ago. 





make your own 


CHRIS 


Half the fun of Christmas is in getting ready for it. The decorations you'll enjoy most 
are the ones you make yourself, with your friends and family — the string of popcorn 
for the tree, the sparkling favors for the Christmas table. They don’t need to be expensive. 
Harriet Burns of our staff made the ones on these pages from ordinary, 
every-day objects almost everyone has in his home, combined with the bright 
sequins and glitter you can buy in any dimestore at Christmastime. Try them 
for a start. It may set you to looking around your home for things 
you can turn into pretty, original decorations. 
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Santa’s reindeer has a body made from a match 
box coated with glue and sprinkled with dime- 
store glitter. You can make his legs and neck by 
inserting wooden spoons in slots in the match box and tap- 
ing them firmly into place. For the head, cover a tiny paper 
cup with tin or aluminum foil, glue on a jewel-button nose, 
sequin eyes, and ears cut from shiny paper. A big sequin 
shaped like a half-moon makes a happy mouth. The antlers 


are pipe cleaners frosted with glitter. 
=} sticks to the side of a burned-out light bulb. One 
chenille-stick arm holds a sprig of evergreen with 
tiny Christmas balls or sequins pasted on. Sequins are glued 
to the narrow part of the bulb for a face, and eyebrows and 
collar are drawn on the bulb with eyebrow or grease pencil. 
The hat brim is a cardboard or felt disk fitted over the top 
of the bulb. The pipe-cleaner hanger is wrapped around the 


thread of the bulb. 
¢ ing angel. Paste gold stars on her skirt, and paper 
lace doilies, cut in the shape of wings, to her back. 
Her arms are glittery pipe-cleaners twisted around the fun- 
nel. For her head, a large gum drop is held in place by a 
pipe cleaner inserted into the narrow end of the funnel. The 
face is made of tiny sequins pinned to the gumdrop. Shiny 
gold paper, curled on the edge and then cut into narrow 
strips, makes the hair. 


To make this jolly fellow, glue fuzzy chenille 


Anordinary funnel is the foundation for this carol- 


Some snowmen are good to look at — and good to 
eat. This one is made of popcorn, shaped with 
molasses or a clear sugar syrup. The larger pop- 
corn ball is the body and the smaller one the head. with the 
candy-cane arms pressed firmly between the two. The fea- 
tures are sequins, pinned to the popcorn, and the hat is a 
little nut cup trimmed with bright ribbon and a jaunty fake 
jewel. If you have trouble making your snowman hold to- 
gether, stiffen his back with a great big hatpin. 
EG or silver paper, or any pretty Christmas wrap- 
ping. Use paper about five inches wide and seven 
inches long. Fold it in half the long way, with the shiny side 
out. Then make a slit in it every half inch, from the crease to 
within about half an inch of the edge. Unfold the paper, 
form it into a cylinder, and paste it. The trim on this lantern 
is ric-rac; pretty ribbon will do as well. Decorate by pasting 
on gold stars or sequins. 


—_ 


This little Christmas lantern can be made of gold 


This colorful bird has a body and head of styro- 
foam, shaped and rounded with sandpaper. For 
the tailfeathers, work small holes in the body 


with a pencil point and insert cellophane straws. Make the 
wings by folding gold or silver paper into little fans and 
inserting the ends of the folded paper into the body. The 
head and body are held together with a pipe cleaner. The 
bill is a cone of foil pinned to the head. Make sure you pin 
your sequin decorations on — glue melts styrofoam. 
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Heroes of American Folklore: 


2coS Bill 


Many are the tales told about the hard-riding, rootin’, 
tootin’ cowboys who tended the great herds of cattle 
on the wind-swept ranges of the West. Texas, the 
Lone Star State, claims the rootin’est, tootin’est cow- 
boy of all, Pecos Bill. Any Texan will gladly tell his story. 
It’s likely to go something like this: 

“Nobody knows exactly who Bill’s father or mother 
were, but they were moving across Texas in their 
covered wagon, along with sixteen children, more or 
less, four dogs and two cats. When they came to th’ 
Pecos River (that’s how he got his name) somehow or 
other th’ jouncin’ was so great that little Bill fell out. 
His folks didn’t even know he was gone. 

“But Bill was resourceful. He just holed up in a den 
with some young coyote pups. When Ma Coyote found 
him there, her old heart plumb caved in. Bill saw right 
off he needn’t fear. He’d staked himself a claim right 
there. So it naturally followed that Bill grew up with 
the coyotes. He studied the other critters too, and soon 
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showed them all a thing or two. He outloped the ante- 
lope, and he even outjumped the jackrabbit. 

“One day Bill saw a plucky little colt trying to fight 
off a pack of vultures. Bill pitched in and the vultures, 
minus their feathers, flew away. Bill and the colt each 
had a black eye, but they were happy. And from that 
time on, Bill and that colt stuck together like birds of 
a feather. When Bill grew up, he became a cowboy. This 
suited both him and the horse, Widowmaker. 

“Once, Bill roped and straddled a cyclone and tamed 
it down to a breeze. When Texas had a bad drought, he 
raced over to California, lassoed a big raincloud and 
brought it back. That’s the way they got the Gulf of 
Mexico. Another time, a band of rustlers stole a herd of 
Bill’s cattle. When he caught the crooked villians, Bill 
knocked out all their fillings. That’s th’ reason there’s 
gold in them there hills. 

“Another time, Pecos broke up an Indian war dance. 
He scared those Indians so that they jumped out of 


their war paint, and it splashed across 
the landscape. They call that country 
the Painted Desert now. 

“Bill fell in love with Sluefoot Sue, 
and they were goin’ to be married. 
But Sue was determined to ride 
Widowmaker. On the wedding day, 
dressed in her bustle and wedding 
dress, she mounted the bucking horse. 
Widowmaker couldn’t throw Sue, but 
she started bouncing on that springy 
bustle, higher and higher, up...and 
up...and up... 

“Bill twirled his rope, tried to lasso 
Sue—and missed! She zoomed out 
into space until she reached the 
moon. There she stayed. No one 
could figure out how it happened that 
Bill missed. No one but Widowmaker. 
He had stepped on the rope! 

“Bill was so broken up that he went 
back to the coyotes. But he never for- 
got Sue, and at night he’d lift his 
voice and cry to the full moon.” 

Now, whenever the coyotes howl 
at the moon, the tale of Pecos Bill 
and his lost ladylove is recalled, and 
told again. 





When Bill holed up with the young 
coyotes, Ma Coyote was just as 
pleased as she could be. She 
adopted him and raised him along 
with her own pups. He learned a 
lot from the critters. When he was 
just a little shaver he could run 
faster than an antelope and could 
outjump a jackrabbit. 








Indians didn’t scare Bill. He scared them—right out of their war paint. Bill's 
troubles only started when he fell in love with Sluefoot Sue. His horse Widow- 
maker was mighty jealous, and tried all he could to throw Sue. 





Little Bill fell out of his folks’ covered 
wagon at the Pecos River in Texas. He 
grew up to be a mighty cowboy who 
could tame a cyclone till it was just as 
mild as a gentle, summer breeze. 
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Tips on 
Magazine 
Cartooning 


by Roy Williams 


Hi Mouseketeers! 

Many times your hobby will be the foundation for 
your lifetime work, and in twenty-five years at the 
Walt Disney Studio my hobby has been much like a 
busman’s holiday—he’s the fellow who takes a bus 
ride on his day off. 

At the studio we draw Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, 
Goofy and all the other Disney characters, and on my 
day off I draw, in my home studio, cartoons for the 
magazines. 

If your hobby happens to be drawing, or if you just 
happen to be artistically inclined, perhaps you’ll find 
that you can develop your talent to make someone 
smile or guffaw through the medium of your cartoons. 

Now every magazine has a cartoon editor who is 
constantly on the lookout for funny cartoons and a new 
style of drawing. 

So here’s how you go about being a magazine car- 
toonist. 

First, the idea or subject is the important thing. You’ll 
see funny situations everywhere, and you'll hear funny 
sayings, too. But so you won’t forget them, you should 
always carry a pad and pencil and jot them down. When 
you get to your drawing board you turn your humorous 
idea, stimulated by the notes you have made, into a 
rough cartoon sketch. 

You should draw this rough sketch on standard size 
(8% by 11 inches) white typewriter paper. You should 
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make the sketch with black India drawing ink, using 
any type of pen that “feels” good to you. In this way 
you'll develop your own original drawing technique. The 
reason you should prepare all roughs in black ink, 
instead of pencil, is that many editors will take them 
“as is’—by that I mean in their rough stage—for 
publication. 

Black is necessary in the reproduction of your car- 
toon, and if an editor wants you to do a “finish” he’ll 
mail the rough sketch back to you with complete in- 
structions as to size, etc. 

I have found that most cartoon editors prefer that 
the vertical way of the paper be used when you draw 
roughs. If your cartoon has a caption you should print 
it under the cartoon in blue pencil. 

You should send the editor from five to fifteen rough 
ideas every time you submit anything, in order to give 
him more of a choice in picking out one of your cartoons. 

Those that don’t sell to one magazine you mail out to 
another as soon as you get them back. In this way you'll 
always have a lot of cartoons out “working for you.” 

Here’s another important thing: always accompany 
your batch of cartoons with a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to insure safe return. 

So now you're ready to try your hand at becoming 
a magazine cartoonist. Remember, one picture is worth 
a thousand words but one picture, well-staged, might 
well be worth a million laughs. 













EDITOR’S NOTE— Roy Williams, 
aveteran Disney artist who is also 
known as the Big Mooseketeer, has 
had many of his cartoons published 
2 in leading magazines. They have 
7 a also appeared in book form. The 
. latest collection is a Bantam Book 
publication from which the 
cartoons accompanying this 
article have been selected. 
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Animal Autobiographies: 


THE ALASKAN SLED DOG 


Iam asled dog. Of course my friends call me a “Husky,” 
and that name is well chosen because I have to be husky 
to live in this land of snow and blizzards called Alaska. 

Although all dogs are called “Man’s best friend,” I 
am ’specially proud of the part my own ancestors played 
in earning that honor. 

You see, my story started long before any human 
beings lived in the new world. Then, about 20,000 years 
ago, tribes of Asiatic hunters began to wander across 
the Bering Straits where a bridge of ice connected 
Alaska and Asia. 

These ice-age nomads teamed up with wild wolf-like 
dogs to hunt giant prehistoric animals like the mastodon 
and the woolly mammoth. 

Many of these early hunters settled in the Arctic and 
became the Eskimos of today, and down through the 
ages man and dog have worked side by side in the never 
ending struggle for existance. 

Today modern airplanes fly across Alaska’s skies, but 
on the ground the old-fashioned sled dog is still the most 
reliable kind of transportation because we are designed 
by nature for this work. Centuries of careful breeding 
have made the Eskimo “Husky” a perfect “machine” 
for this important job, for we have developed powerful 
muscular bodies and great endurance. 
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by Charles Shows 


We can pull heavily loaded sleds across rugged snow- 
covered tundras for days without tiring...and on a diet 
of one or two frozen fish a day! 

Nature has fitted us for life in the Arctic by giving 
us a double coat...a warm undercoat of soft woolly fur, 
and an outer coat of long hair that keeps us warm even 
in a blizzard that drops to 90° below zero. 

The friendly Eskimo knows that kindness will bring 
out the best in any animal, so he handles us with firm 
but gentle hands as he teaches us to pull small sleds 
before we are a year old. 

Naturally it is every young “Husky’s” ambition to 
become a “leader,” so it’s a great day when we graduate 
and take our place at the head of our team. 

Since there are no guide lines on a sled, we learn to 
obey the spoken commands of our master. At the call 
“Mush,” we leap into action. The call “Gee” means turn 
to the right and the call “Haw” is a command to turn 
left. It is a perfect example of teamwork between man 
and animal. 

Iam proud of the part Alaskan Huskies have played 
in helping man make his home in the shadows of the 
North Pole. And even in this mechanical age, I am still 
in harness, ready to serve my master faithfully until old 
age, accident, or death marks the end of the trail. 
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1. A future leader and his young master start early to learn to work together. 
2. Kindness plays an important part in teaching a sled dog his job. 
3. A team can be any number of “Huskies” from one to twenty-one. 


4. Many Eskimos still depend upon the faithful sled dog for survival. 
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condensed from Charles Dickens’ immortal story. 


I 
MARLEY’S GHOST 


Marley was dead, to begin with. 
There is no doubt whatever about that. 
The register of his burial was signed by 
the clergyman, the clerk, the under- 
taker, and the chief mourner. 

Old Marley was as dead as a doornail. 

Scrooge knew he was dead? Of course 
he did. Scrooge and he were partners for 
I don’t know how many years. Scrooge 
was his sole executor, his sole adminis- 
trator, his sole friend and sole mourner. 
And even Scrooge was not so dreadfully 
cut up by the sad event but that he was 
an excellent man of business on the very 
day of the funeral. 

Oh! but Scrooge was a tight-fisted, 
squeezing, wrenching, grasping, covet- 
ous old sinner. Hard and sharp as flint, 
secret, self-contained, and solitary as an 
oyster. The cold within him froze his old 
features, shrivelled his cheek and stiff- 
ened his gait. He carried his own low 
temperature always about with him; he 
iced his office in the dogdays, and didn’t 
thaw it one degree at Christmas. 
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Scrooge never painted out Old Mar- 
ley’s name. There it stood, years after- 
ward, above the warehouse door: 
Scrooge and Marley. The firm was 
known as Scrooge and Marley. Some- 
times people called Scrooge Scrooge, 
and sometimes Marley, he answered to 
both names. It was all the same to him. 

Once upon a time—of all good days 
in the year, on Christmas Eve—old 
Scrooge sat busy in his countinghouse. 
It was cold, bleak, biting weather and 
he could hear the people in the court 
outside go wheezing up and down, 
stamping their feet upon the pavement 
stones to warm them. 

The door of Scrooge’s countinghouse 
was open, that he might keep his eye 
upon his clerk, who, in a dismal little 
cell beyond, a sort of tank, was copying 
letters. Scrooge had a very small fire, 
but the clerk’s fire was so very much 
smaller that it looked like one coal. But 
he couldn’t replenish it, for Scrooge kept 
the coalbox in his own rooms. So the 
clerk put on his white comforter and 
tried to warm himself at the candle. 

“A merry Christmas, Uncle! God 
save you!” cried a cheerful voice. It was 
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Scrooge’s nephew, who came upon him 
so quickly that this was the first intima- 
tion he had of his approach. 

“Bah!” said Scrooge. “Humbug!” 

He had so heated himself with walk- 
ing in the frost, this nephew of Scrooge’s, 
that he was all in a glow, with his face 
ruddy and handsome. 

“Christmas a humbug, Uncle!” said 
Scrooge’s nephew. “You don’t mean 
that, I am sure?” 

“I do}’ said Scrooge. “Merry Christ- 
mas! What right have you to be merry? 
You're poor enough.” 

“Come, then)’ returned his nephew 
gaily. “What right have you to be dis- 
mal? What reason have you to be 
morose? You're rich enough” 

Scrooge said “Bah!” again; and fol- 
lowed it up with, “Humbug!” 

“T live in such a world of fools,’ he 
said. “Merry Christmas! Out upon 
merry Christmas! What's Christmas 
time to you but a time for paying bills 
without money, a time for finding your- 
self a year older and not an hour richer? 
If I could work my will, every idiot who 
goes about with ‘Merry Christmas’ on 
his lips should be boiled with his own 


pudding, and buried with a stake of 
holly through his heart!” 

“Uncle!” pleaded the nephew. 

“Nephew!” returned the uncle 
sternly. “Keep Christmas in your way 
and let me keep it in mine” 

“Keep it!” repeated Scrooge’s 
nephew. “But you don’t keep it” 

“Let me leave it alone, then,’ said 
Scrooge. “Much good may it do you!” 

“Don’t be angry, Uncle. Come! Dine 
with us tomorrow?” 

“Good afternoon,’ said Scrooge. 

“I want nothing from you; I ask noth- 
ing of you; why cannot we be friends?” 
cried Scrooge’s nephew. 

“Good afternoon,’ said Scrooge. 

“T am sorry, with all my heart, to 
find you so resolute. But I have made 
the trial in homage to Christmas, and 
I'll keep my Christmas humor to the 
last. So, a Merry Christmas, Uncle!” 

“Good afternoon!” said Scrooge. 

His nephew left the room without an 
angry word. The clerk, in letting 
Scrooge’s nephew out, let two other 
people in. They were portly gentlemen, 
pleasant to behold, and stood, with their 
hats off, in Scrooge’s office. 

“At this festive season of the year, 
Mr. Scrooge’’ said one of the gentlemen, 
taking up a pen, “it is more than usually 
desirable that we should make some 
provision for the poor and destitute, who 
suffer greatly at the present time. A few 
of us are endeavoring to raise a fund to 
buy the poor some meat and drink and 
means of warmth. We choose this time 
because it is a time of all others, when 
want is keenly felt. What shall I put 
you down for?” 

“Nothing!” Scrooge replied. “I wish 
to be left alone. I don’t make merry my- 
self, at Christmas, and I can’t afford to 
make idle people merry. Good after- 
noon, gentlemen!” 

The gentlemen withdrew and Scrooge 
resumed his labor with an improved 
opinion of himself, 

At length the hour of shutting up the 
countinghouse arrived. With an ill will 
Scrooge dismounted from his stool and 
tacitly admitted the fact to the 
expectant clerk in the tank, who 
instantly snuffed his candle out and put 
on his hat. 

“You'll want all day tomorrow, I sup- 
pose?” said Scrooge. “But if I was to 
stop half-a-crown for it, you'd think 
yourself ill-used, I'll be bound?’ 

‘The clerk observed that it was only 
once a year. 

“A poor excuse for picking a man’s 
pocket every twenty-fifth of December!” 
said Scrooge, buttoning his greatcoat. 
“But L suppose you must have the whole 
day. Be here all the earlier the next 
morning?” 

The clerk promised that he would; 
and Scrooge walked out with a growl. 

Scrooge lived in rooms which had 
once belonged to his deceased -partner. 
They were in a lowering old building up 
a yard. Nobody lived there but Scrooge. 





‘The yard was so dark that even he, who 
knew its every stone, was fain to grope 
with his hands. 

Now there was nothing at all particu- 
lar about the knocker on the door, 
except that it was very large. Scrooge 
had seen it, night and morning, during 
his whole residence in that place. But, 
having his key in the lock of the door, 
Scrooge saw in the knocker, without its 
undergoing any intermediate process of 
change, nota knocker, but Marley's face. 

Marley’s face. It was not in deep 
shadow, as the other objects in the yard 
were, but had a dismal light about it. It 
looked at Scrooge as Marley used to 
look, with ghostly spectacles turned up 
on its ghostly forehead. The hair was 
stirred, as if by breath of hot air; and, 
though the eyes were wide open, they 
were perfectly motionless. 

As Scrooge looked fixedly at this 
phenomenon, it was a knocker again. 

To say that he was not startled would 
be untrue. But he put his hand upon 
the key, turned it sturdily, walked in 
and lighted his candle. He did pause 
before he shut the door; and he did look 
cautiously behind it first, as if he half 
expected to be terrified with the sight of 
Marley’s pigtail sticking out into the 
hall. But there was nothing on the back 
of the door, so he said, “Pooh, pooh!” 
and closed it with a bang. 

He fastened the door and walked 
across the hall and up the stairs, trim- 
ming his candle as he went. But before 
he shut his heavy door he walked 
through his rooms to see that all was 
right. He had just enough recollection 
of the face to desire to do that. 

Sitting-room, bedroom, lumber room. 
All as they should be. Nobody under 
the table, nobody under the sofa, nobody 
in the closet, nobody in his dressing 
gown, which was hanging up in a suspi- 
cious attitude against the wall. 

“Humbug!” said Scrooge, as he sat 
down. 

‘Then there started a clanking noise, 
deep down below, as if some persons 
were dragging a heavy in over the 
casks in the cellar. The cellar door flew 
open with a booming sound, and 
Scrooge heard the noise much louder, 
on the floors below; then coming up the 
stairs, Without a pause, it came on 
through the heavy door and passed into 
the room before his eyes. Upon its com- 
ing in, the dying flame leaped up, as 
though it cried, “I know him! Marley's 
ghost!” 

The same face; the very same. The 
chain he drew was clasped about his 
middle. It was long and wound about 
him like a tail; it was made of cash- 
boxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds 
and heavy purs 

“How now!” said Scrooge, cold as 
ever. “What do you want with me?” 

“Much!” Marley’s voice, no doubt 
about it. 

“Who are you?” 

“In life I was your partner, Jacob 












Marley. You don’t believe in me?” 

“TI don’t?’ said Scrooge. 

At this the spirit raised a frightful 
cry, and shook its chain with such a dis- 
mal and appalling noise that Scrooge 
fell upon his knees, and clasped his 
hands before his face. 

“Mercy!” he said. ‘Dreadful appari- 
tion, why do you trouble me?” 

“Manof theworldly mind!” replied the 
ghost. “Do you believe in me or not?” 

“T doy’ said Scrooge. “I must. But 
why do spirits walk the earth, and why 
do they come to me?” 

“It is required of every man,’ the 
Ghost returned, “that the spirit within 
him should walk among his fellow men; 
if that spirit goes not forth in life, it is 
condemned to do so after death” Again 
specter shook its chain and wrung 
hadowy hands. 

You are fettered;’ said Scrooge, 
trembling. “Tell me why?” 

“I wear the chain I forged in life}’ 
replied the Ghost. “I made it and girded 
it on of my own free will. Is its pattern 
strange to you?” 

Scrooge trembled more and more. 

“Or would you know;’ pursued the 
Ghost, “the weight and length of the 
strong coil you bear yourself? It is a 
ponderous chain!” 

“Jacob,” Scrooge implored. “Old 
Jacob Marley! Speak comfort to me, 
Jacob!” 

“I have none to give;’ the Ghost 
replied. “Nor can I tell you what I 
would. I cannot rest, I cannot stay, I 
cannot linger anywhere. My spirit 
never walked beyond our countinghouse 

-in life my spirit never roved beyond 
the narrow limits of our money-chang- 
ing hole; and weary journeys lie before 
me! At this time of the year I suffer 
most. Why did I walk among my fellow 
beings with my eyes turned down, and 
never raise them to that blessed Star 
which led the Wise Men toa poor abode? 
Were there no poor homes to which its 
light would have conducted me?” 

Scrooge was very much dismayed to 
hear the specter going on at this rate, 
and began to quake exceedingly. 

“Hear me!” cried the Ghost. “My 
time is nearly gone. I am here tonight 
to warn you that you have yet a chance 
and hope of escaping my fate, Ebenezer. 
You will be haunted by Three Spirits?’ 

Scrooge’s countenance fell. “Is that 
the chance and hope you mentioned, 
Jacob?” he demanded, in a faltering 
voic 




















Scrooge. 

“Without their visits,’ said the Ghost, 
“you cannot hope to shun the path I 
tread. Expect the first tomorrow, when 
the bell tolls one. Expect the second on 
the next night at the same hour. The 
third, upon the next night when the last 
stroke of twelve has ceased to vibrate. 
Look to see me no more; and look that, 
for your sake, you remember what has 
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passed between us!” 

When it had said these words, the 
specter walked backward from Scrooge; 
and at every step it took, the window 
raised itself a little, so that at last it was 
wide open. The apparition floated out 
upon the bleak, dark night. 

Scrooge closed the window and 
examined the door by which the Ghost 
had entered. It was double-locked, as 
he had locked it with his own hands. He 
tried to say, “Humbug!” but stopped at 
the first syllable. And being, from the 
emotion he had undergone, or his dull 
conversation of the Ghost, much in need 
of repose, went straight to bed and fell 
asleep upon the instant. 


Il 
THE FIRST OF THE THREE SPIRITS 


When Scrooge awoke it was still dark. 
The chimes of a neighboring church 
struck the four quarters. So he listened 
for the hour. 

To his great astonishment, the heavy 
bell went on from six to seven, and from 
seven to eight, and regularly up to 
twelve; then stopped. Twelve! It was 
past two when he went to bed. The 
clock was wrong. An icicle must have 
got into the works. Twelve! 

“Why, it isn’t possible?’ said Scrooge, 
“that I can have slept through a whole 
day and far into another night. It isn’t 
possible that anything has happened to 
the sun, and this is twelve at noon!” 

He scrambled out of bed and groped 
to the window. All he could make out 
was that it was still very foggy and cold, 
and that there was no noise of people 
running to and fro. Scrooge went to bed 
again and thought and thought it over 
and over. The more he thought the more 
perplexed he was. He lay in this state 
until the chime had gone three quarters 
more, when he remembered that the 
Ghost had warned him of a visitation 
when the bell tolled one. He resolved to 


lie awake until the hour was passed. 

At last the hour bell sounded, with a 
deep, dull, melancholy one. Light 
flashed up in the room upon the instant, 
and the curtains of his bed were drawn. 
Scrooge, starting up, found himself face 
to face with the unearthly visitor who 
drew them. 

It was a strange figure, like a child; 
yet not so like a child as like an old man 
diminished to a child’s proportions. Its 
hair, which hung about its neck and 
down its back, was white as if with age; 
and yet the face had not a wrinkle in it. 
The arms were very long and muscular; 
the hands the same, as if its hold were of 
uncommon strength. Its legs and feet, 
most delicately formed, were bare. It 
wore a tunic of the purest white; and 
round its waist was bound a lustrous 
belt. It held a branch of fresh green 
holly in its hand; and, in singular con- 
tradiction of that wintry emblem, had 
its dress trimmed with summer flowers. 

But the strangest thing about it was 
that from the crown of its head there 
sprung a bright clear jet of light, by 
which all this was visible; and which 
was doubtless the occasion of its using, 
in its duller moments, a great extin- 
guisher for a cap, which it now held 
under its arm. 

“Are you the Spirit, sir, whose com- 
ing was foretold to me?” asked Scrooge. 

“I am!” The voice was soft and 
gentle. 

“Who and what are you?” Scrooge 
demanded. 

“I am the Ghost of Christmas Past?” 

“Long Past?” inquired Scrooge. 

“No. Your past?” 

Scrooge then made bold to inquire 
what business brought him there. 

“Your welfare!” said the Ghost. It 
put out its strong hand as it spoke, and 
clasped him gently by the arm. 

“Rise! And walk with me!” 

The grasp, though gentle, was not to 
be resisted. Scrooge rose; but finding 


that the Spirit made toward the win- 
dow, clasped its robe in supplication. 

“I am a mortal} Scrooge remonstra- 
ted, “and liable to fall?” 

“Bear but a touch of my hand there}’ 
said the Spirit, laying it upon his heart, 
“and you shall be upheld in more than 
this!” 

As the words were spoken, they 
passed through the wall and stood upon 
an open country road, with fields on 
either hand. The city had entirely van- 
ished. The darkness and the mist had 
vanished with it, for it was a clear, cold 
winter day, with snow upon the ground. 

“Good Heaven!” said Scrooge, clasp- 
ing his hands together. “I was bred in 
this place. I was a boy here!” 

He was conscious of a thousand odors 
floating in the air, each one ‘connected 
with a thousand thoughts and hopes and 
joys, long, long forgotten. 

“Your lip is trembling,’ said the Ghost. 
“And what is that upon your cheek?” 

Scrooge muttered, with an unusual 
catching in his voice, that it was a pim- 
ple; and begged the Ghost to lead him 
where he would. 

“You recollect the way?” inquired 
the Spirit. 

“Remember it!” cried Scrooge with 
fervor. “I could walk it blindfold” 

They walked along the road, Scrooge 
recognizing every gate and post and 
tree, until a little market town appeared 
in the distance. Then they left the high- 
road and approached a mansion of dull 
red brick. It was a large house, but one 
of broken fortunes. Fowls clucked and 
strutted in the stables, and the coach 
houses and sheds were overrun with 
grass. 

“The school is not quite deserted; 
said the Ghost. “A solitary child, neg- 
lected by his friends, is left there still” 

Scrooge said he knew it. And he 
sobbed. 

Entering the dreary hall and glancing 
through the open doors of rooms, they 





found them poorly furnished, cold and 
vast. There was an earthy savor in the 
air which associated itself somehow 
with too much getting up by candle- 
light and not too much to eat. 

They went, the Ghost and Scrooge, 
across the hall to a door at the back of 
the house. It opened before them and 
disclosed a long, bare, melancholy room 
in which a lonely boy was reading near 
a feeble fire; and Scrooge sat down and 
wept to see his poor forgotten self as he 
had used to be. 

“I wish? Scrooge muttered, putting 
his hand in his pocket and looking 
about him, after drying his eyes with 
his cuff, “but it’s too late now” 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
Spirit. 

“Nothing? said Scrooge. ‘Nothing. 
There was a boy singing a Christmas 
carol at my door last night. I should like 
to have given him something; that’s all?” 

The Ghost smiled thoughtfully and 
waved its hands toward the door. It 
opened; and a little girl, much younger 
than the boy, came darting in, and put- 
ting her arms about his neck, and often 
kissing him, addressed him as her 
“Dear, dear brother?’ 

“I have come to bring you home!” 
said the child, clapping her hands, and 
bending down to laugh. 

“Home, little Fan?” returned the boy. 

“Yes!” said the child, brimful of glee. 
“Home, for good and all. Father is so 
much kinder than he used to be. I asked 
him if you might come home; and he 
said Yes, you should; and sent me in a 
coach to bring you. And you're to be a 
man and are never to come back here; 
but first we’re to be together all the 
Christmas long, and have the merriest 
time in the worl 

She clapped her hands and laughed, 
and stood on tip toe to embrace him. 
Then she began to drag him towards the 
door; and he, nothing loath to go, 
accompanied her. 

“Always a delicate creature, whom a 
breath might have withered,’ said the 
Ghost. “But she had a large heart!” 

“So she had,’ cried Scrooge. 

“She died a woman,’ said the Ghost, 
“and had, as I think, children” 

“One child?’ Scrooge returned. 

“True? said the Ghost. “Your 
nephew!” 

Scrooge seemed uneasy in his mind, 
and answered briefly, “Yes?” 

Although they had but that moment 
left the school behind them, they were 
now in the busy thoroughfares of a city. 
Here too it was Christmas time again; 
but it was evening. 

The Ghost stopped at a certain ware- 
house door, and asked Scrooge if he 
knew it. 

“Know it?” said Scrooge. “Was I 
apprenticed here?” 

They went in. At sight of an old 
gentleman in a Welsh wig, sitting 
behind a high desk, Scrooge cried in 
great excitement, “Why, it’s old Fezzi- 





wig! Bless his heart; it’s Fezziwig alive 
again!” 

Old Fezziwig laid down his pen and 
looked up at the clock, which pointed to 
the hour of seven. He rubbed his hands, 
adjusted his capacious waistcoat, 
laughed all over himself, and called out 
in a comfortable, rich, jovial voice, “Yo 
ho, there! Ebenezer! Dick!” 

Scrooge’s former self, now grown a 
young man, came briskly in, accom- 
panied by his fellow ’prentice. 

“Dick Wilkins, to be sure!” said 
Scrooge to the Ghost. “Bless me, yes. 
There he is. Poor Dick! Dear, dear!” 

“Yo ho, my boys!” said Fezziwig. 


“No more work tonight. Christmas Eve, Z 


Dick. Christmas, Ebenezer!” 


In came a fiddler with a music book 
and went up to the lofty desk and made 
an orchestra of it, and tuned like fifty 
stomach-aches. In came Mrs. Fezziwig, 
one vast, substantial smile. In came the 
three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lov- 
able. In came the six young followers 
whose hearts they broke. In came all the 
young men and women employed in the 
business. 

There were dances, and there were 
forfeits, and more dances, and there was 
cake, and there was a great piece of cold 
roast, and there were mince pies and 
plenty of beer. 

When the clock struck eleven, and 
this domestic ball broke up, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, one 
on either side of the door, and, shaking 
hands with every person individually as 
he or she went out, wished him or her a 
Merry Christmas. 

During the whole of this time Scrooge 
had acted like a man out of his wits. His 
heart and soul were in the scene, and 
with his former self. He remembered 
everything, enjoyed everything, and 
underwent the strangest agitation. Now 
he remembered the Ghost, and became 
conscious that it was looking full upon 
him. 

“A small matter,’ said the Ghost, “to 
make these silly folks so full of grati- 
tude? 

“Small!” echoed Scrooge. 

“Why! Is it not? He has spent a few 
pounds, three or four perhaps. Is that so 
much that he deserves praise?” 





















“It isn’t that;’ said Scrooge, heated by 
the remark. “He has the power to render 
us happy or unhappy; to make our serv- 
ice light or burdensome; a pleasure or a 
toil. The happiness he gives is quite as 
great as if it cost a fortune’’ 

He felt the Spirit’s glance, and 
stopped. 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
Ghost. , 

“Nothing particular)’ said Scrooge. 
“J should like to be able to say a word 
or two to my clerk just now. That’s all” 

Scrooge and the Ghost again stood 
side by side in the open air. 

“My time grows short;’ observed the 
Spirit. “Quick!” 

This produced an immediate effect. 
Again Scrooge saw himself. He was 
older now, a man in the prime of life. 
His face had begun to wear the signs of 
care and avarice. 

He was not alone, but sat by the side 
of a fair young girl in a mourning dress, 
in whose eyes there were tears. 

“It matters little?’ she said softly. “To 
you, very little. Another idol has dis- 
placed me?” 

“What idol has displaced you?” he 
rejoined. 

“A golden one. I have seen your 
nobler aspirations fall off one by one, 
until the master passion, Gain, engrosses 
you. Have I not?” 

“What then?” he retorted. “Even if I 
have grown so much wiser, what then? 
I am not changed toward you”’ 

She shook her head. “Our contract is 
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an old one. It was made when we were 
both poor and content to be so, until, in 
good season, we could improve our 
worldly fortune by our patient industry. 
You are changed. When it was made you 
were another man”’ 

“I was a boy,’ he said impatiently. 

“Your own feeling tells you that you 
were not what you are;’ she returned. “I 
am. That which promised happiness 
when we were one in heart, is fraught 
with misery now that we are two” 

“Have I ever sought release?” 

“In words, no, never?” 

“In what, then?” 

“In a changed nature, in an altered 
spirit, in another atmosphere of life. If 
we had never been engaged;’ said the 
girl, looking mildly upon him, “tell me, 
would you seek me out and try to win 
me now? I would gladly think so if I 
could. But if you were free today, can 
even I believe that you would choose a 
dowerless girl? I release you. With a full 
heart, for the love of him you once 
were’ 

She left him and they parted. 

“Spirit!” said Scrooge. “Show me no 
more! Conduct me home. Why do you 
delight to torture me?” 

“TI told you these were shadows of the 
things that have been?’ said the Ghost. 
“That they are what they are, do not 
blame me!” 

“Remove me!” Scrooge exclaimed. “I 
cannot bear it!” 

He turned upon the Ghost, and 
wrestled with it. 

“Leave me! Take me back. Haunt me 
no longer!” 

Scrooge observed that the Ghost’s 
light was burning high and bright; and 
dimly connecting that with its influence 
over him, he seized the extinguisher- 
cap, and by a sudden action pressed it 
down upon its head. 

The Spirit dropped beneath it, so that 
the extinguisher covered its whole form; 
but though Scrooge pressed it down 
with all his force, he could not hide the 
light, which streamed from under it, in 
an unbroken flood upon the ground. 

He was conscious of being exhausted 
and overcome by an irresistible drowsi- 
ness, and, further, of being in his own 
bedroom. He gave the cap a parting 
squeeze, in which his hand relaxed, and 
had barely time to reel to bed before he 
sank into a heavy sleep. 


see8 
THE SECOND OF THREE SPIRITS 


Awakening in the middle of a prodi- 
giously tough snore, Scrooge had no oc- 
casion to be told that the bell was again 
upon the stroke of one. He felt that he 
was restored to consciousness for the 
especial purpose of holding a conference 
with the second messenger dispatched 
to him through Jacob Marley’s inter- 
vention. 

Now, being prepared for almost any- 
thing, he was not by any means pre- 
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pared for nothing. When the bell struck 
one and no shape appeared, he was 
taken with a violent fit of trembling. 
Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of 
an hour went by, yet nothing came. All 
this time he lay upon his bed, the very 
core and center of a blaze of ruddy light 
which streamed upon it when the clock 
proclaimed the hour. At last he began to 
think that the source of this ghostly light 
might be in the adjoining room, from 
whence it seemed to shine. He got up 
and shuffled in his slippers to the door. 

The moment Scrooge’s hand was on 
the lock, a voice called him by his name 
and bade him enter. He obeyed. 

It was his own room. There was no 
doubt of that. But it had undergone a 
surprising transformation. The walls 
and ceiling were so hung with living 
green, that it looked a perfect grove, 
from every part of which bright gleam- 
ing berries glistened. Such a mighty 
blaze went roaring up the chimney as 
that dull petrification of a hearth had 
never known in Scrooge’s time, or Mar- 
ley’s. Heaped up on the floor, to form a 
kind of throne, were turkeys, geese, 
game, sucking-pigs, mince-pies, plum- 
puddings, apples, oranges, pears, and 
seething bowls of punch. In easy state 
upon this couch there sat a jolly Giant, 
glorious to see; who bore a glowing 
torch and held it high up, to shed its 
light on Scrooge as he came peeping 
round the door. 

“Come in!” exclaimed the Ghost. 
“Come in! and know me better, man!” 

Scrooge entered timidly, and hung 
his head before this Spirit. 

“I am the Ghost of Christmas Pres- 
ent,’ said the Spirit. “Look upon me!” 

Scrooge reverently did so. It was 
clothed in a simple deep green robe, 
bordered with white fur. This garment 
hung so loosely on the figure that its 
capacious breast was bare. Its feet were 
also bare, and on its head it wore a holly 
wreath, set here and there with shining 
icicles. Its dark brown curls were long 
and free, free as its genial face, its spar- 


kling eye, its cheery voice, and its joyful 
air. Girded round its middle was an an- 
tique scabbard, but no sword was in it. 

“You have never seen the like of me 
before?” exclaimed the Spirit. 

“Never”’ Scrooge made answer. 

“Have never walked forth with the 
younger members of my family; mean- 
ing (for I am very young) my elder 
brothers born in these later years?” pur- 
sued the Phantom. 

“I don’t think I have)’ said Scrooge. 
“Have you had many brothers, Spirit?” 

“More than eighteen hundred?’ said 
the Ghost. 

“A tremendous family to provide for)” 
muttered Scrooge. The Ghost of Christ- 
mas Present rose. 

“Touch my robe!” , 

Scrooge did as he was told, and held 
it fast. 

Holly, mistletoe, red berries, all van- 
ished instantly. So did the room and the 
hour of night, and they stood in the city 
streets on Christmas morning. Scrooge 
and the Ghost went, invisible, into the 
suburbs of the town. Perhaps it was his 
own kind, generous, hearty nature, and 
his sympathy with all poor men, that’ 
led the Spirit straight to Scrooge’s 
clerk’s; for there he went, and took 
Scrooge with him. On the threshold of 
the door the Spirit smiled, and stopped 
to bless Bob Cratchit’s dwelling with 
sprinklings of his torch. Think of that! 
Bob had but fifteen bob a week himself, 
and yet the Ghost of Christmas Present 
blessed his four-room house! 

Then up rose Cratchit’s wife, dressed 
out poorly in a twice-turned gown, but 
brave in ribbons, which are cheap and 
make a goodly show. She laid the cloth, 
assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second of 
her daughters, also brave in ribbons, 
while Master Peter Cratchit plunged a 
fork into the saucepan of potatoes. And 
now two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, 
came tearing in, screaming that outside 
the baker’s they had smelled the goose 
and known it for their own. Basking in 
luxurious thoughts of sage and onion, 
these young Cratchits danced about 
the table. 

“What has ever got your precious 
father, then?” said Mrs. Cratchit. “And 
your brother, Tiny Tim! And Martha 
warn’t as late last Christmas Day by 
half an hour!” 

“Here’s Martha, Mother!” cried the 
two young Cratchits. “Hurrah! There’s 
such a goose, Martha!” 

“Why, bless your heart alive, my 
dear, how late you are!” said Mrs. 
Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times. 

“We'd a deal of work to finish up last 
night;’ replied the girl, “and had to clear 
away this morning, Mother!” 

“Well! never mind, so long as you are 
come}’ said Mrs. Cratchit. “Sit ye;down 
before the fire, my dear, and have a 
warm, Lord bless ye!” 

“No, no! There’s Father coming” 

In came little Bob, the father, with at 
least three foot of comforter hanging 


down before him, and his threadbare 
clothes darned up and brushed, and 
Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas for 
Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and 
had his limbs supported by an iron 
frame! 

Martha ran into Bob’s arms, while 
the two young Cratchits hustled Tiny 
Tim into the washhouse, that he might 
hear the pudding singing in the copper. 

“And how did little Tim behave?” 
asked Mrs. Cratchit, when Bob had 
hugged his daughter soundly. 

“As good as gold,’ said Bob, “and bet- 
ter. Somehow he gets thoughtful, sitting 
by himself so much. He told me that he 
hoped the people saw him in the church, 
because he was a cripple, and it might 
be pleasant to them to remember upon 
Christmas Day who made lame beggars 
walk, and blind men see?’ 

‘The active little crutch was heard 
upon the floor, and back came Tiny 
Tim, escorted by his brother and sister 
to his stool beside the fire. Master Peter 
and the two young Cratchits went to 
fetch the goose, with which they soon 
returned in high procession. 

The dishes were set on, and grace was 
said. It was succeeded by a breathless 
pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly 
all along the carving-knife, prepared to 
plunge it in the breast; but when she 
did, and when the long-expected gush of 
stuffing issued forth, one murmer of 
delight arose all round the board. 

‘There never was such a goose. Bob 
said he didn’t believe there ever was 
such a goose cooked. Eked out by apple 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a suf- 
ficient dinner for the whole family. 

Now the plates being changed by Miss 
Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room to 
take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done 
enough! Suppose it should break in 
turning out! All sorts of horrors were 
supposed. 

In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit 
entered—flushed, but smiling proudly 
—with the pudding blazing in ignited 
brandy, with Christmas holly stuck into 
the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob 
Cratchit said that he regarded it as the 
greatest success achieved by Mrs. 
Cratchit since their marriage. Every- 
body had something to say about it, but 
nobody said or thought it was at all a 
small pudding for a large family. Any 
Cratchit would have blushed to hint at 
such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the 
cloth was cleared, and the fire made up. 
Then all the Cratchit family drew 
round the hearth. Bob served out hot 
stuff from a jug with beaming looks, 
while the fire sputtered and cracked 
noisily. Then Bob proposed, “A Merry 
Christmas to us all, my dears. God bless 
us!” 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

“God bless us every one!” said Tiny 
Tim, the last of all. 


He sat very close to his father’s side, 
upon his little stool. Bob held his 
withered little hand in his, as if he loved 
the child and wished to keep him by 
his side and dreaded that he might be 
taken from him. 

“Spirit? said Scrooge, with an inter- 
est he had never felt before, “tell me if 
Tiny Tim will live” 

“I see a vacant seat;’ replied the 
Ghost, “in the poor chimney corner, and 
a crutch without an owner, carefully 
preserved. If the future remains 
unaltered, the child will die” 

“No, no,’ said Scrooge. “Oh,no. Say he 
will be spared?” Scrooge was overcome 
with penitence and grief. Trembling, he 
cast his eyes upon the ground. But he 
raised them on hearing his own name. 

“Mr. Scrooge!” said Bob; “I'll give you 
Mr. Scrooge, the Founder of the Feast!” 

“The Founder of the Feast, indeed!” 
cried Mrs. Cratchit, reddening. “I wish 
I had him here. I’d give him a piece of 
my mind to feast upon. I’ll drink his 
health for your sake and the sake of 
Christmas, not for his. Long life to him!” 

The children drank the toast after 
her. It was the first of their proceedings 
which had no heartiness in it. 

As the family faded in the bright 
sprinklings of the Spirit’s torch at part- 
ing, Scrooge had his eye upon them, and 
especially on Tiny Tim. 

By this time it was getting dark and 
snowing pretty heavily; and, as Scrooge 
and the Spirit went along the streets, 
the brightness of the roaring fires in 
kitchens, parlors, and all sorts of rooms 
was wonderful. It was a great surprise 
to Scrooge to hear a hearty laugh. It 
was a much greater surprise to Scrooge 
to recognize it as his nephew’s, and to 
find himself in a bright, dry, gleaming 
room, with the Spirit standing smiling 
by his side, looking at that same nephew. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Scrooge’s 
nephew, holding his sides, rolling his 
head, and twisting his face into the most 
extravagant contortions. Scrooge’s niece 
by marriage laughed as heartily as he. 
And their assembled friends roared out 
lustily, too. 

“He said that Christmas was a hum- 
bug, as I live!” cried Scrooge’s nephew. 





“He believed it, too” 

“More shame for him, Fred!” said 
Scrooge’s niece, indignantly. 

“He's a comical fellow,’ said Scrooge’s 
nephew, “that’s the truth; and not so 
pleasant as he might be. However, his 
offenses carry their own punishments?’ 

“IT have no patience with him?” 
observed Scrooge’s niece. Scrooge’s 
niece’s sisters and all the other ladies 
expressed the same opinion. 

“Oh, [ have!” said Scrooge’s nephew. 
“Tam sorry for him; I couldn’t be angry 
with him if I tried. Who suffers by his 
ill whims! Himself, always. Here he 
takes it into his head to dislike us. The 
consequence is, I think, that he loses 
some pleasant moments which could do 
him no harm. I mean to give him the 
same chance every year to dine with us, 
whether he likes it or not, for I pity him. 

“Here is a glass of mulled wine ready 
to our hand at the moment,’ said 
Scrooge’s nephew. “Let us drink his 
health. I say, ‘Uncle Scrooge!’” 

“Well! Uncle Scrooge!” they cried. 

Uncle Scrooge would have pledged 
the unconscious company in return, and 
thanked them in an unaudible speech if 
the Ghost had given him time. But the 
whole scene passed off in the breath of 
the last word spoken by his nephew, and 
he and the Spirit were again alone. 

It was strange, Scrooge saw, that 
while he remained unaltered in his out- 
ward form, the Ghost grew older. 

“Are Spirits’ lives so short?” asked 
Scrooge. 

“My life ‘upon this globe is very 
brief? replied the Ghost. “It ends 
tonight” 

“Tonight!” cried Scrooge. 

“Tonight at midnight. Hark! The 
time is drawing near’ 

The chimes rang. The bell struck 
twelve. 

Scrooge looked about him for the 
Ghost, and saw it not. As the last stroke 
ceased, he remembered the prediction of 
old Jacob Marley and, lifting up his 
eyes, beheld a solemn Phantom, draped 
and hooded, coming like a mist along 
the ground toward him. 


IV 
THE LAST OF THE SPIRITS 


The Phantom slowly approached. 
Scrooge bent down upon his knee, for 
in the very air through which this Spirit 
moved it seemed to scatter gloom and 
mystery. 

It was shrouded in a deep black gar- 
ment, which concealed its head, and 
left nothing of it visible save one out- 
stretched hand. Its mysterious presence 
filled him with a solemn dread. 

“I am in the presence of the Ghost of 
Christmas Yet To Come?” said Scrooge. 

The Spirit answered not, but pointed 
onward with its hand. 

“You are about to show me shadows 
of the things that have not happened, 
but will happen in the time before us)’ 
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Scrooge pursued. “Is that so, Spirit?” 

‘The upper portion of the garment was 
contracted for an instant, as if the Spirit 
had inclined its head. 

“Lead on!” said Scrooge. “The night 
is waning fast, and it is precious to me, 
I know. Lead on, Spirit!” 

The Phantom moved away. Scrooge 
followed in the shadow of its dress. They 
were in the heart of the City, amongst 
the merchants, who hurried up and 
down, and conversed in groups, and 
trifled thoughtfully with their great 
gold seals. Scrooge had seen them often. 

The Spirit stopped beside one little 
knot of businessmen. Scrooge advanced 
to listen to their talk. 

“No}’ said a great fat man, “I don’t 
know much about it. I only know he’s 
dead”’ 

“When did he die?” inquired another. 

“Last night, I believe?” 

“What has he done with his money?” 
asked a red-faced gentleman. 

“I haven’t heard} said the fat man, 
yawning. “Left it to his company, per- 
haps. He hasn’t left it to me. That’s all 
I know” 

This pleasantry was received with a 
general laugh. 

“It’s likely to be a very cheap 
funeral,’ said the fat man, “for upon my 
life I don’t know of anybody to go to 
it. Suppose we make up a party and 
volunteer?” 

“T don’t mind going if a lunch is pro- 
vided; observed another gentleman. 
“But I must be fed” 

Another laugh. Then Speakers and 
listeners strolled away. Scrooge knew 
the men, and looked toward the Spirit 
for an explanation. 

The Phantom glided on. They left the 
busy scene and went into an obscure 
part of the town, where Scrooge had 
never penetrated before. The ways were 
foul and narrow, the shops and houses 
wretched, the people slipshod and ugly. 
The whole quarter reeked with crime, 
with filth, and misery. 

Far in this den of infamous resort, 
there was a shop where iron, old rags, 
bottles and bones were brought. Upon 
the floor within were piled heaps of 
rusty keys, nails, chains, hinges, and 
refuse of all kinds. Secrets that few 
would like to scrutinize were bred and 
hidden in mountains of unseemly rags. 
Sitting among the wares he dealt in was 
a gray-haired rascal smoking his pipe in 
all the luxury of calm retirement. 

Scrooge and the Phantom came into 
the presence of this man, just as two 
women, each with a heavy bundle, came 
into the shop. They were followed by a 
man in faded black. 

The old man ushered in the three, 
then raked the fire together with an old 
stair rod, and trimmed his smoky lamp 
(for it was night) . 

While he did this, one woman sat 
down in a flaunting manner on a stool, 
crossing her elbows on her knees, and 
looking with a bold defiance at the 
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other two. 

“What odds then! What odds, Mrs. 
Dilber?” said the woman. “Every per- 
son has a right to take care of them- 
selves” 

“That’s true, indeed!” said Mrs. 
Dilber. 

“Very well, then!” cried the woman. 
“Who's the worse for the loss of a few 
things like these? Not a dead man, I 
suppose”’ 

“No, indeed? said Mrs. Dilber. 

“If he wanted to keep ’em after he 
was dead?’ pursued the woman, “why 
wasn’t he natural in his lifetime? If he 
had been, he’d have had somebody to 
look after him when he was struck with 
Death” 

The man in faded black first pro- 
duced his plunder. A seal or two, a pen- 
cil case, a pair of sleeve buttons, and a 
brooch of no great value. They were 
examined by the old man, who chalked 
up the sums he was disposed to give for 
each on the wall. 

“That’s your account} he said. “Who’s 
next?” 

Mrs. Dilber was next. Sheets and 
towels, a little wearing apparel, two old- 
fashioned silver teaspoons, a pair of 
sugar tongs, and a few boots. Her 
account was stated on the wall in the 
same manner. 

“And now undo my bundle, Joe,’ said 
the first woman. 

Joe went down on his knees for the 
greater convenience of opening it, and 
having unfastened a great many knots, 
dragged out a large heavy roll of some 
dark stuff. 

“What do you call this?” said he. 
“Bed curtains. You don’t mean to say 
you took ’em down, rings and all, with 
him lying there?” 

“Yes, I do?’ replied the woman. “Why 
not? Don’t drop that oil upon the blan- 
kets, now?” 

“His blankets?” asked the man. 

“Whose else’s do you think?” replied 
the woman. “He isn’t likely to take cold 
without ’em, I dare say’ 

Scrooge listened to this dialogue in 
horror. As they sat about their spoil in 
the scanty light of the old man’s lamp, 
he viewed them with a detestation and 
disgust which could hardly have been 
greater. 

“Spirit!” said he, shuddering from 
head to foot, “I see, I see. The case of 
this unhappy man might be my own. 
My life tends that way now. Merciful 
Heaven, what is this!” 

He recoiled in terror, for the scene 
had changed, and now he almost 
touched a bare, uncurtained bed, on 
which, beneath a ragged sheet, there lay 
something covered up. 

The room was very dark, too dark to 
be observed with any accuracy. A pale 
light rising in the outer air fell straight 
upon the bed; and on it, plundered and 
bereft, unwatched, unwept, uncared for, 
was the body of this man. 

He lay, in the dark, empty house, 


with not a man, a woman, or a child to 
say, “He was kind to me in this or that, 
and for the memory of one kind word I 
will be kind to him” 

“Spirit!” Scrooge said. “This is a 
fearful place. In leaving it I shall not 
leave its lesson, trust me. Let us go!” 

The Ghost pointed with unmoving 
finger to the bed. 

“T understand you,’ Scrooge returned, 
“and would do it if I could. But I have 
not the power, Spirit. I have not the 
power” 

The Phantom spread its dark robe 
before him for a moment, like a wing. 
The room vanished. 

The Ghost of Christmas Yet to Come 
conveyed Scrooge, as before—though at 
a different time, he thought, indeed, 
there seemed no order in these latter 
visions, save that they were in the 
Future—to an iron gate. 

A churchyard. Here, then, the 
wretched man whose name he had now 
to learn, lay underneath the ground. 

The Spirit stood among the graves, 
and pointed down to one. Scrooge crept 
toward it, trembling as he went, and 
following the finger, read upon the stone 
of the grave his own name. 

Ebenezer Scrooge. 

“Am I that man who lay upon the 
bed?” he cried, upon his knees. 

The finger pointed from the grave to 
him, and back again. 

“No, Spirit! Oh, no, no!” 

The finger still was there. 

“Spirit!” he cried. “Hear me! I am 
not the man I was. I will not be the man 
I must have been but for this inter- 
course. Why show me this, if I am past 
all hope!” 

For the first time, the hand appeared 
to shake. 

“T will honor Christmas in my heart, 
and try to keep it all the year. I will not 
shut out the lessons that the Spirits 
teach. Oh, tell me I may sponge away 
the writing on this stone!” 

Holding up his hands ina last prayer, 
he saw a change in the Phantom’s hood 
and dress. It shrunk, collapsed, and 
dwindled down into a bedpost. 


v 
THE END OF IT 


Yes! And the bedpost was his own. 
The bed was his own, the room was his 
own. Best and happiest of all, the Time 
before him was his own, to make amends 
in! 

Scrooge scrambled out of bed. “Oh, 
Jacob Marley! Heaven, and the Christ- 
mas time be praised for this! I say it on 
my knees, old Jacob, on my knees!” 

He was checked in his transports by 
the churches ringing out the lustiest 
peals he had ever heard. Oh, glorious! 

Running to the window, he opened it 
and put out his head. No fog, no mist; 
clear, bright, jovial, cold; golden sun- 
shine, heavenly sky; merry bells. Oh, 
glorious. Glorious! 


“What's today?” cried Scrooge, call- 
ing downward to a boy in Sunday 
clothes. 

“Eh?” returned the boy, with all his 
might of wonder. 

“What’s today, my fine fellow?” 

“Today!” replied the boy. “Why, 
Christmas Day’ 

“It’s Christmas Day!” said Scrooge 
to himself. “I haven’t missed it. The 
Spirits have done it all in one night. 
They can do anything they like. Of 
course they can. Hallo, my fine fellow!” 

“Hallo!” returned the boy. 

“Do you know the poulterer’s in the 
next street?” Scrooge inquired. 

“I should hope I did;’ replied the lad. 

“Do you know whether they’ve sold 
the prize turkey that was hanging up 
there? Not the little prize turkey, the 
big one?” 

“What, the one as big as me?” 
returned the boy. 

“What a delightful boy!” said 
Scrooge. “It’s a pleasure to talk to him. 
Yes, my buck!” 

“It’s hanging there now,’ replied the 
boy. 

“Is it?” said Scrooge. “Go and buy it, 
and tell ’em to bring it here, that I may 
give them the direction where to take it. 
Come back with the man in less than 
five minutes, and I’ll give you half a 
crown!” 

“Tl send it to Bob Cratchit’s;’ whis- 
pered Scrooge, splitting with a laugh. 
“He shan’t know who sent it. It’s twice 
the size of Tiny Tim” 

The hand in which he wrote the 
address was not a steady one, but write 
it he did, somehow, and went downstairs 
to meet the poulterer’s man. 

“Why, it’s impossible to carry that)’ 
said Scrooge, when he saw the turkey. 
“You must have a cab?” 

The chuckle with which he said this, 





and the chuckle with which he paid for 
the turkey, and the chuckle with which 
he paid for the cab, and the chuckle 
with which he recompensed the boy, 
were only to be exceeded by the chuckle 
with which he sat down, breathless, and 
chuckled till he cried. 

He dressed himself “all in his best)’ 
and went to church, and walked about 
the streets, and watched the people 
hurrying to and fro, and patted the 
children on the head, and found that 
everything could yield him pleasure. In 
the afternoon he turned his steps toward 
his nephew's house. 

“Is your master at home, my dear?” 
he said to the girl who came to the door. 
Nice girl! Very. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Where is he, my love?” said Scrooge. 

“He’s in the dining-room sir, along 
with mistress” 

“Thank’ee. He knows me;’ said 
Scrooge, with his hand already on the 
dining-room lock. “I'll go in, my dear” 

He turned it gently, and sidled his 
face in round the door. 

“Fred!” said Scrooge. 

“Why, bless my soul!” cried Fred. 
“Who's that?” 

“It’s I. Your uncle Scrooge. I have 
come to dinner. Will you let me in, 
Fred?” 

Let him in! It is a mercy he didn’t 
shake his arm off. He was at home in 
five minutes. His niece looked just the 
same. So did every one when they came. 
Wonderful party, wonderful games, 
wonderful happiness! 

But he was early at the office next 
morning. If he could only be there first 
and catch Bob Cratchit coming late! 
And he did it! The clock struck nine. 
No Bob. A quarter past. No Bob. He 
was full eighteen minutes behind his 
time. 








His hat was off before he opened the 
door, his comforter too. He was on his 
stool in a jiffy, driving away with his 


n. 
“Hallo!” growled Scrooge, in his ac- 
istomed voice as near as he could feign 
it. “What do you mean by coming here 
at this time of day?” 

“T am very sorry, sir;’ said Bob. “It’s 
only once a year. It shall not be re- 
peated?” 

“Now, I'll tell you what, my friend;’ 
said Scrooge. “I am not going to stand 
this sort of thing any longer. And there- 
fore;’ he continued, leaping from his 
stool and giving Bob a dig in the waist- 
coat, “and therefore I am about to raise 
your salary!” 

Bob trergbled, and got a little nearer 
to the ruler. He had a momentary idea 
of knocking Scrooge down with it, hold- 
ing him, and calling for help and a 
straight waistcoat. 

“A Merry Christmas, Bob!” said 
Scrooge, as he clapped him on the back. 
“Bob, my good fellow, I'll raise your 
salary and endeavor to assist your 
struggling family, and we will discuss 
your affairs this very afternoon, over a 
Christmas bowl of smoking bishop, 
Bob! Make up the fires and buy another 
coal scuttle before you dot another i, 
Bob Cratchit!” 

Scrooge was better than his word. He 
did it all, and infinitely more; and to 
Tiny Tim, who did not die, he was a 
second father. He became as good a 
friend, as good a master, and as good a 
man, as the good old city knew. 

He had no further intercourse with 
Spirits, but ever afterward it was always 
said of him that he knew how to keep 
Christmas well, if any man alive pos- 
sessed the knowledge. May that be truly 
said of us, all of us. And so, as Tiny Tim 
observed, God Bless Us, Every One! 
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Hi Folks! Ever since my life story 
appeared, we’ve been swamped with 
all sorts of requests for my pal Pluto’s 
story. Y’ see, Pluto can’t talk, but if 
he could, I know he’d be too modest 
to talk about himself. So, since I 
know him better than anyone in the 
world, except maybe Walt, I elected 
myself to tell how we got Pluto, and 
some of the highlights in his career. 

As I recall, Pluto made his screen 
debut in a picture called The Chain 
Gang, back in 1930. Of course, he 
wasn’t called Pluto then—that was 
to come later. He and a double 
appeared in a scene as bloodhounds 
on the trail of some escaped 
prisoners, It was only a bit part, but 
the audiences liked the newcomer 
very much. Y’ see, Pluto wasn’t just 
an ordinary dog—he had talent! 

In fact, he made such a big hit that 
Walt and I cooked up a new part for 
him in a picture called The Picnic. 
He was Minnie’s dog in this picture, 
and his funny antics with a couple of 
jackrabbits stamped him as a comer 
in show business. 

Well, along about this time, Walt 
decided that I should have a per- 
manent pet. First we had to find a 
name for him. Everybody in the 
studio got to thinking. Names like 
Rover and Pal were dreamed up, but 
none seemed to fit. One day Walt 
came in and said, “How about Pluto 
the Pup?”—and Pluto it’s been ever 
since. 

After The Picnic came The Moose 
Hunt. I’m kind of sentimental about 
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WE GOT 
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by Mickey Mouse 


this picture. It was the first one Pluto 
and I teamed up in. As I recollect, we 
were out to bag a moose. Somehow 
we got our signals mixed, and before 
we knew it, the moose was doing the 
bagging! He chased us up the edge of 
a steep cliff. Well, when a moose is 
chasing you, anything is worth try- 
ing. At least that’s what Pluto 
thought. For the first thing you 
know, he took off into space like an 
airplane—just used his ears like a 
pair of wings. If you think this sur- 
prised the audience and me, you 
ought to have seen the moose. 

And speaking of surprises, Pluto’s 
just as handy with his tail. For 
instance, he’d used it as a windshield 
wiper, a fishing pole, an outboard 
motor propeller, and lots of other 
things. 

Yes sir, though Pluto’s proven that 
he can act in most any kind of 
comedy situation, his character has 
remained always the same — that of a 
real dog. People love to see him 
puzzled, and then watch him try to 
reason his way out of tight spots. 
Sometimes he gets smart at the 
wrong moments, and this always 
leads to trouble. 

Like any dog, Pluto is sensitive and 
his feelings are easily hurt when he’s 
scolded —especially if it’s me that’s 
doing the scolding. But that’s not for 
long. Shucks, I can’t stay mad at him. 

Pluto barks at anything strange, 
but he’s just as quick to run away. In 
Mickey’s Kangaroo a baby kangaroo 
boxes with Pluto, and things get out 


of hand when they get involved with 
some old bed springs. Walt got the 
idea of featuring Pluto in this picture 
after an admirer in Australia sent the 
studio a couple of live kangaroos. 

You might say that Pluto’s sort of 
a likeable coward, ’cause his courage 
is about 90% bluff —except of course 
when I’m in danger. Then he shows 
real bravery. 

It wasn’t long before the public 
began to recognize Pluto as a great 
pantomime artist. A good example 
of this is Playful Pluto when he got 
mixed up in a piece of flypaper. 
Another is On Ice, when he had 
trouble with ice skates. Course this 
wasn't his fault. It was the result of 
a trick played on him by Donald 
Duck. 

Like any other movie hero, Pluto 
has his own particular brand of vil- 
lains to contend with. In the early 
days, Pluto saved me quite a number 
of times from the clutches of that old 
villain Pete. Later, he met up with a 
canine trouble maker named Butch, 
a big, mean fellow who gave Pluto a 
bad time in Bone Trouble. Then there 
was Ol’ Bent Tail, a sly coyote he 
matched wits with in The Legend of 
Coyote Rock. 

Guess you can hardly blame me for 
speaking so enthusiastically about 
my old friend, ’cause it wasn’t long 
before he was getting star billing in 
pictures like Pluto’s Quinpuplets, 
Society Dog Show and The Pointer. 

In his career, Pluto has appeared 
in many unusual roles. He’s been a 
canine caddy, an airmail dog, a 
mother to some adopted chicks, and 
even a crooner, 

Pluto has won the honor of best 
animal actor. He was awarded a 
bronze fire hydrant from the Tail- 
wagger’s Association for his acting 
ability. Not long afterwards, he 
starred in Lend a Paw, which received 
the Academy award. 

More recently, Pluto has become a 
television performer. He was featured 
in the Disneyland show The Story of 
Dogs, and on the Mickey Mouse Club 
program, when the Mouseketeers had 
a chance to see how an animator can 
make Pluto come to life. 

Well sir, I’ve said a whole lot about 
Pluto. But one thing is sure. Success 
has never gone to his head. He’s the 
same as he’s always been—fun-loving, 
honest and faithful! 







HOW TO DRAW 
PLUTO 


Pluto is a good-natured dog, easy going, happy and 
inquisitive, but not too smart. It takes him time to figure 
out a situation. He is nervous and sensitive —his feelings 
easily hurt. He’s foolhardy, rather than brave. He’ll bark 
at anything strange, but retreats hastily, if it makes a 
move toward him. His human qualities can be 
exaggerated, but in a dog-like fashion. 


proportions 
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by James Algar 

What would you do if you were riding in an automobile along a country road 
in the middle of winter and you found yourself following a bull elk who had 
decided to take his time? You’d whizz around him? But what if the snow 
was piled so high on each side of the road that there was no room to go 
around? And suppose he was in no mood at that moment to let you. Bee 
What then? A 

Well, if you lived in Jackson Hole in the vicinity of Grand Teton National 
Park, you’d know what to do. You'd simply nudge Mr. Elk along—with your 
horn, of course, never your bumper, because an elk can kick like a mule when 

__ he wants to—and you’d keep an eye out up ahead for a handy “elk turn-out.” 

And what’s an “elk turn-out’? Well, that’s something you’d know about 
if you were to spend a winter in Jackson Hole. It’s an ingenious invention for 
taking care of a winter traffic jam involving autos and animals. Up here where 
the snow piles up in deep drifts higher than your head, a road has to be ~ 
actually carved out of the frosty landscape by powerful snow ploughs. But 
by the time the snowplough has scraped its way down to solid roadbed, it 
has left a retaining wall of snow on both sides of the highway. When an elk 
stumbles into this trough, as often happens, he finds he can’t get out. And 
then there’s no place for him to go but down the road. And so it’s possible 
for him to become part of the winter traffic jam. i ‘ 

But the experienced resident knows that somewhere up the line the snow- 
plough has scooped out a wide place in the road, with generally a snow-packed 
ramp leading off to the fields beyond. And the veteran driver in these parts 
just lets Mr. Elk take his time and find the nearest “elk turn-out,” and 
presently the traffic congestion clears up automatically. 

It’s fun to be in the Grand Teton Country in winter, if you know how to 
live with Jack Frost. It’s all in understanding how to do things the right 
way and at the right time. For example, you can’t expect to go anywhere in 
your car, except where the snowplough has cleared a road for you. And so 
travel isn’t quite as convenient for you as it is for the elk we mentioned, 
because he can light out cross-country if he decides to. It’s that habit, in 
fact, that makes him flounder into the man-made roads. 

Generally, however, he’s smarter than that. In fact, if you ever have the 
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apa ¢ at 
chance to observe an elk oramoose 
in his native habitat, notice how even 
he won’t fight the deep drifts if he — 
can help it. Instead, he’ll follow a 
stream as a more natural pathway 
where the going is much easier. And 
besides, he knows that that’s where 
he’s most likely to find the willow 
_ budsand the tender aspen twigs upon. 
which he feeds in winter. 

When you live in Grand Teton 
Park, and are experienced in the ways 
of the cold season, you know that the 
dead of winter is just the time to go 
fishing. You fish through a hole in the 
ice. It takes a little work to make the 
hole, because the ice on these lakes 
sometimes gets a foot thick, but once 
 you’ve gouged out a tunnel through 

which you can drop your line, you’re 
all set for some marvelous sport. 
It’s well to make the hole big 
enough, because there are times when 
the fish that comes up on your hook 
is a true whopper. The lake trout in 
this wilderness region sometimes get 
as long as your arm. 
) There’s another outdoor sport 
; that’s very popular up in this part of 
| the world. When Jackson Lake 
; freezes over to a solid, silvery sheet as 
























slick as a ballroom floor, the snow- 
planes appear for their races. 

The so-called “snowplane” is basic- 
ally an airplane cockpit mounted on 
skiis, with an engine and a whirling 
propeller fastened behind to make 
you whiz along at unbelievable 
speeds. It’s an airplane without 
t wings, but sometimes you wonder if 
; you aren’t really about to take off. 

f Grand Teton Park gets its name 


i 
from the Grand Teton Mountains A 
f that thrust up rocky crags along the 
i Wyoming -Idaho border. They have 


Along the roads, snow is a solid, head-high wall. 


Even in the coldest weather, the fish are still biting. 


| been aptly termed the “American 
Alps” and are a mecca for mountain 
¥ 
{ 





climbers. They might be called the 

most dramatic mountains in North 

America, especially when viewed 
4 from the eastern side of the range, 
| where they rise abruptly in a sheet of 
granite wall. 
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THE OUTSIDER 


by Mary Carey 


“I wish you'd be a little nicer to 
Linda” 

Mrs. Forsyth’s face was flushed with 
the heat from the oven. She beat the 
cake batter with rapid strokes, then 
paused in her lecture to Beth, wonder- 
ing whether she had put in enough salt. 

“After all, she’s your only cousin?’ she 
continued, deciding that the salt was 
probably all right. “She’s going to be 
with us for the whole school year. So 
you’re only making things harder for 
yourself and everybody else by being 
disagreeable. It wouldn’t hurt you a bit 
to take her to the malt shop with you, 
or down to the pond when you go skat- 
ing with your friends” 
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“But Mom!” Beth kicked at the door- 
way with the toe of a very worn loafer. 
“She’s such a square. All she ever does 
is sit around as though she were posing 
for an ad for a magazine. And all she 
ever talks about is what it’s like back in 
the city, and how her mother is such a 
big deal on the stage” 

“That ‘big deal’ is my sister,’ Mrs. 
Forsyth snapped. “And it wouldn’t hurt 
you a bit to get out of those filthy ski 
pants and put on a dress once in a 
while” 

‘Twelve-year-old Beth retreated, mur- 
muring something under her breath. 
She wandered out through the living 
room, collected her jacket from the back 





of the sofa, then sat down outside on the 
top step of the front porch, to stare 
gloomily across the snowy fields. 

Cedar Falls just wasn’t the same this 
year, she thought. Not with that creepy 
Linda here to spoil things. Ever since 
she’d arrived at the end of September, 
with her four pieces of luggage all filled 
with expensive clothes, and her hair 
always fixed as though she were going to 
a party, life had been miserable. It was 
“Beth, why don’t you take Linda with 
you to the weenie roast;’ and “Beth, I 
bet Linda would like to go to the basket- 
ball game with you today?” And when 
she did take Linda, it was even worse. 
The only things Linda could talk about 
were Broadway and Fifth Avenue and 
acting on the stage and stuff like that. 

And her clothes! She just couldn’t 
seem to get it through her head that the 
right things to wear were jeans or ski 
pants and old shirts. Sometimes Beth 
was positively ashamed in front of the 
gang at school. 

Beth suddenly realized that it was 
cold there on the front porch. She shiv- 
ered, and got up quickly. She was just 
about to start down the hard-packed 
path to the street when Linda came 
around the corner of the house. For 
once, she wasn’t wearing her usual neat 
coat and scarf, Beth noticed. Instead 
she had on a trim pair of ski pants 
(nicely pressed, of course, was Beth’s 
thought) and her glossy boots. 

“Hi, Beth!” Her face was beaming, 
ruddy with the cold. “I was just up on 
the ridge back of the house?’ She hurried 
up to Beth. “I found tracks up there that 
look like deer! Want to go up and look 
at them?” 

“They probably are deer}? Beth re- 
plied. “They often come right down into 
town in cold weather. Some people put 
out hay for them to eat?” 

“Come on up with me, Beth. Maybe 
we can follow them?’ 

I might just as well, thought Beth. I’ll 
never hear the end of it from Mom if I 
don’t. 

“Okay; she said aloud. “But don’t 
expect to catch up with any deer. They 
can hear you coming, and they get out 
of your way fast. Wait a minute, I’ll get 
my boots:” 

She slammed into the house and rum- 
maged quickly through the front closet 
for her ski boots. “I’m going up on the 
ridge with Linda, Mom,’ she called, sit- 
ting on the sofa to lace on the boots. 

“That’s good” Her mother was 
pleased. She came to the door of the 
kitchen and watched fondly as her 
daughter tugged at the boot lacings. 
“Don’t be gone too long, though. It’ll be 
dark soon” 

“We won’t Mom. ’Bye”’ Beth stuffed 
her mittens in her pocket as she went 
out the door. 

The shadows were deep blue on the 
snow when the two girls reached the 
spot where Linda had seen the tracks. 


Beth crouched down. “They’re deer all 
right. Looks like a mother and two 
young ones.” 

“Where’s the father?” Linda asked. 

“The males don’t usually come too 
near town;’ said Beth. “Dad says they 
know it’s illegal to shoot a doe, so they 
let their women go calling, while they 
stay out of gunsight”’ 

“Let’s follow the tracks for a while” 
Linda’s eyes were sparkling. The city- 
bred girl was fascinated by the easy ac- 
cess to the outdoors and by the famil- 
iarity with the shy, wild creatures of 
of the woods. 

The girls trudged on through the 
snow, in the tracks of the deer. In a few 
minutes they had floundered and slid 
down the far side of the ridge and 
plunged into the thick woods. Here it 
was very quiet—the snow seemed to 
blanket out all sound. It was darker 
here, too, with the light from the west- 
ering sun filtered through thick ever- 
green branches. 

“We'd better not go too far? Beth 
remarked, after they had covered more 
than a mile. “It’s beginning to get aw- 
fully dark in here. There’s a place up 
ahead where a brook runs through— 
Clover Brook, they call it. It almost 
never freezes over. Lots of times the ani- 
mals come there to drink. Maybe we can 
go that far, then turn around and come 
back” 

“That's fine” Linda’s pretty face was 
flushed with cold and excitement. To 
her, the walk in the woods was a real 
adventure. Beth smiled. Linda might be 
a square, but it was easy to like her 
when she was like this. 

“We can walk there in the stream 
bed?’ she said. “It freezes solid every- 
where except in that one place where it 
goes over a little falls. It'll be easier than 
walking here”’ 

The girls scrambled through the 
brush, Linda trailing behind until they 
reached the stream bed, which showed 
as a flat, smooth surface in the snow. 
Once on the ice-covered stream, they 
had room to walk together again. They 
made more rapid progress, too. They 
were almost at the open spot, the place 
where the brook dropped suddenly over 
a tiny bank, making a little waterfall, 
when there was a groaning sound from 
underfoot. 

“Watch it, Linda! The ice is going” 
Beth yelled a quick warning. 

The ice buckled and bent, then gave 
way. Linda jumped for the bank, just 
in time. Beth scrambled for the opposite 
bank, slipping on the yielding ice. She 
felt her heavy ski boot wrench and turn 
under her, and a sudden pain shot up 
her leg. Then she was lying face down, 
her head and shoulders on the bank, her 
legs in the icy water of the brook. 

“Beth! Are you all right?” Linda had 
gone pale, in spite of the cold. She 
raced along the little stream to a place 
where the ice was still solid, then crossed 
quickly to where Beth was crawling out 


of the brook on hands and knees. She 
helped Beth to her feet. 

“Come on, we’d better get home 
quick. You’re soaking” 

Beth tried to put her weight firmly on 
her right foot, then winced and sat down 
suddenly on the ground. 

“JT don’t think I can walk. I twisted 
my foot when I fell.” 

“You have to try, Beth’’ Linda’s voice 
was firm. “You can’t just sit here. And I 
can’t carry you. We must be over two 
miles from the house?” 

Gamely, Beth struggled to her feet 
and tried again, shivering now. Her 
water-soaked pants and boots seemed to 
be turning to ice. 

“T can’t, Linda. I just can’t make it. 
You'll have to get Dad to come and 
help” 

Linda stood thoughtful. 

“Well don’t just stand there; Beth 
snapped, almost in tears. “Hurry up. 
It’s cold here” 

“Tt will take quite a while to get some- 
one here?’ Linda said gently. “You can’t 
just sit here in a pair of wet ski pants all 
that time. You'll get frostbite” 

“Tt can’t be helped. Hurry up!” 

“Sure, it can too be helped. Here;’ 
Linda was unzipping her ski pants, “you 
put on my dry pants and socks, and I'll 
wear yours to run back to the house”’ 

“You don’t mind if you get frostbite, 
huh?” Beth was incredulous. 

“I won't get frostbite. I'll be moving 
—fast. Come on, off with those wet 
things” 

It wasn’t easy to get Beth out of her 
clinging, dripping clothes, and into the 
dry set belonging to Linda. But ina few 
minutes the girls had managed the 
switch. Beth leaned against a tree, 
gratefully savoring the warmth of the 
dry garments against her chilled legs. 

“You won’t want my boots;’ Linda 
was lacing them back on her feet. “They 
won't help that swollen ankle a bit. 
You'll be warmer just in the woolen 
socks. Here, take the jacket and wrap 
it around your feet. That'll keep them 
warm? 

Beth tried to protest—to give back 
Linda’s jacket. But the other girl was 
up and away, running back along the 
brook, the wet ski pants swishing un- 
comfortably at every step. Beth sat back 
to wait—and think. 

It was a long, chilly wait. Almost 
an hour passed before she heard her 
father’s voice drift down the wind to 
her. The woods were dark, and very 
cold, when from the bend in the stream 
came the glimmer of a flashlight. 

“Here I am, Dad?’ Beth called. 

The big man came at a run. “You 
okay, baby?” His voice was anxious. 

“Sure, Dad. But I’m awfully cold” 
Beth’s reply came through chattering 
teeth. 

“We'll have you back at the house in 
no time. Jim Wilson brought his truck 
down to the edge of the woods:’ Her 
father was busy now, wrapping a blan- 


ket around her, picking her up. 

“Dad—how’s Linda?” 

Forsyth chuckled. “Say, she’s some 
girl. She’s fine. She came streaking into 
the house in those wet clothes of yours, 
puffing like a steam engine. She told 
me you were near where Clover Brook 
goes over in that little falls, so I'd know 
where to find you. She’d have come back 
to supervise the rescue in person, but 
your mother snatched her away. I think 
she was due for a hot bath and bed” 

The trip home was fast— much faster 
than the trip out. But it was more than 
“no time” before Beth was tucked into 
bed, with Doctor Ferguson taking her 
temperature and examining her ankle, 
and her mother and father hovering 
anxiously at the foot of the bed. 

“She’s all right, Mrs. Forsyth” The 
doctor fumbled in his bag. “She didn’t 
get too cold sitting out there. She'll have 
to be off that foot for a week or two, 
though. That’s a bad sprain” He took 
out a bulky roll of adhesive tape and 
started binding up Beth’s ankle. 

“Thank goodness Linda was there,’ 
sighed Mrs. Forsyth. 

“Yes—you can be mighty grateful to 
that young lady. This could have been 
serious if she hadn’t acted so fast’ 

Mrs. Forsyth left to show the doctor 
out. Beth’s father smiled at her. 

“T’m glad you’re still in one piece, 
honey —more or less:’ Forsyth had been 
worried—but he tried to hide it now. 

“Oh, Dad. I’ve been such a heel!” 

“Have you, Beth? Suppose you tell 
me about it”” He sat down on the edge 
of the bed. 

“Yes. About Linda. I thought she was 
such a dope because she didn’t act like 
the other kids, or dress like them. She’s 
not a dope at all. She was wonderful 
today” 

“Yes, she was pretty wonderful,’ he 
agreed. 

“Dad, how can I make it up to 
her—for the way I’ve acted. I feel so 
ashamed.’ Beth was crying now, softly. 

“Well, baby, I think it’s pretty ob- 
vious how you can make it up to her’ 

“Yes, I know. But I'd like to tell 
her...” 

“JT don’t think it will make Linda any 
happier if you tell her you thought she 
was a dope, and now you know she isn’t. 
Don’t tell her anything—except thanks” 

“All right, Dad. But I will be better 
—not such a snob, I mean” 

“T know you will, Beth. Because 
you're a pretty good person yourself, 
you know” 

“Why do you say that?” Beth looked 
puzzled. 

“Well, you’re not afraid to admit 
you've been wrong. As long as you can 
realize that you made a mistake, and as 
long as you’re determined to correct 
that mistake, you’re fine in my book” 

Forsyth got up and went to the door. 
“All right, baby?” he said, looking back. 

“Thanks, Dad” Beth smiled as she 
settled down to sleep. 
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by Dick Huemer 


Did you ever hold a blade of grass between your thumbs 
and blow through it? Nearly everyone has, at one time 
or another. Well, the thin, buzzing sound that comes 
out is the same as some experimenting caveman might 
have made, just this way, long, long ago. 

Perhaps it happened after supper—a big feast of 
mammoth steaks. Drowsily lying in the grassy meadow 
in front of his cave, our shaggy inventor might not even 
have been aware of what he was doing—until he heard 
the strange, nasal sound. 

It must have been quite a surprise to hear music come 
out of a piece of grass. We can picture our caveman 
jumping to his feet in amazement, then dashing off to 
Cavetown to tell the other cavemen what he had dis- 
covered. Probably these others soon eagerly imitated 
his musical achievement—a real Grass Band Symphony. 

As time passed, other musicians experimented and 
found that certain types of reed produced more satis- 
fying sounds. Also, some were firmer, stronger and 
easier to hold than others. The hollow tube was added 
to give resonance—that is, to make the sound louder. 
Eventually, in different shapes or materials, but always 
using the same principle of vibration, the ancestors of 
modern reed instruments took form. 
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There is another type of whistling instrument which 
is even simpler in operation than the reed. Possibly it 
existed even before the reed principle had been dis- 
covered. Any hollow tube, a length of bamboo for 
instance, will produce a shrill whistle if blown upon in 
a certain way. To make it play more than one note, all 
that is necessary is to make more holes. The more holes 
the more notes. The tin whistle you buy at a toy store is 
very much like the prehistoric flute. 

Experiments with flute type instruments gave us 
music makers like the clay Pan pipes of ancient Greece, 
and the ocarina, or musical sweet potato. 

Actually, the greatest single improvement made on 
woodwind instruments, as we call both reed and flute 
types, occurred in the eighteenth century. Pads to cover 
the holes and keys to manipulate the pads were added 
to flutes, clarinets, oboes and others. This made them 
more accurate and easier to play. 

All whistling instruments are not, of course, wood- 
winds, as the term is used in orchestration. On the oppo- 
site page are a few music makers which are related 
because they produce vibration in the same basic man- 
ner. There are many more. Can you think of some which 
have not been pictured? 





Meet 
FESS 
PARKER 





Fess and Buddy swing out with the Mouseketeers. 
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by Leonard Shannon 


Fess Parker, the tall Texan whom Walt Disney chose to play 
such adventurous Americans as Davy Crockett, James J. 
Andrews and John Grayson (the fictitious prairie doctor of 
Westward Ho the Wagons!), has lived some exciting adventures 
himself. 

When Fess was a boy in San Angelo, he went with some young 
friends to a big lake about nine miles from town. 

“I had borrowed an outboard motor and I hitched it to an 
old boat to give the gang a ride,” Fess recalls, “Everything was 
going fine until that leaky skiff began filling with water. We 
weren’t worried because we could swim, but I had borrowed 
the motor and it was my responsibility. Pointing the boat 
toward the beach, I opened her up wide and raced for shore. We 
had about twenty feet to go in deep water when down she went! 

“I grabbed the motor and tried to swim, but the weight was 
too much, Still holding the thing, I sank out of sight. It seemed 
like five minutes before my head broke the surface. I couldn’t 
swim carrying that darn motor, you see, so I had to walk it to 
shore under water!’ 

Fess was a city boy, born in Fort Worth, but he was—and is 
—a country boy at heart. He spent summer vacations on his 
grandparents’ farm, where he learned to plow, milk cows and 
handle livestock. 


It was on the farm that Fess got 
his first real horseback ride. He was 
only five years old when his uncle 
threw a rope over a pasture horse and 
put Fess aboard. Then he slapped the 
horse smartly. 

“Hang on, Fess. You’re going to 
ride or fall!” he exclaimed. 

Fess hung on all right, but he ate 
his supper that night standing up. He 
soon became an expert rider, how- 
ever, and this skill stood him in good 
stead years later when, as an actor, 
he had to prove his horsemanship in 
motion pictures. 

Originally, Fess never planned on 
becoming an actor. He liked football 
in school and thought he might make 
a career in physical education. Then 
he began studying law at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. But after graduation he 
made the move that changed his 
whole life: he went to Hollywood and 
became an actor. 

Walt Disney chose Fess to play 
Davy Crockett and now his popular- 
ity, and Davy’s too, has become 
world-wide. Fess recently completed 
a tour of England and continental 
Europe, where boys and girls — and 
grownups, too — received Davy 
Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier 
with the same enthusiasm the picture 
inspired in America. 





As Andrews, the Union raider in The 
Great Locomotive Chase, Fess meets 
Confederate Fuller (Jeffrey Hunter). 


Fess proves a handy man with a 
skillet when he and Buddy Ebsen + 
take the Ebsen girls fishing. 
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Boys and girls flocked to meet “Davy Crockett” when Fess visited England. 





Fess treats the wounded son of an 
Indian chief in his role of prairie doctor 
in Westward Ho the Wagons! 


Buddy Ebsenand Fess boarded the keel- 
boat Gullywhumper for the filming of 
Davy Crockett and the River Pirates. 
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Ty he valley lay in peace as 
Jose slowly drove his oxen 
across the level field. As he 
plowed, the wind sang a gentle song 
and the nearby mountains seemed to 
whisper among themselves. 

Pablo, son of Jose, walked along 
the furrows behind his father. He 
thought about the fine stalks of corn 
that would soon grow where his bare 
feet trod. Then he dreamed for a 
while about the good meals that the 
corn would provide for the table of 
his house in the village. 

Suddenly Jose halted. His sun- 
burned face wrinkled into a frown. 
He turned toward the hills. He could 
hear, faintly at first and ever so far 
away, a low rumble like thunder. 
Pablo also heard and ran to his 
father’s side. He felt for Jose’s hand 
and the two stood motionless in the 
fertile field. The oxen, too, stood 
unmoving. 

Louder and louder the noise 
became. Pablo was frightened. The 
soil at his feet shook and shifted. The 
earth itself was rumbling! 

Louder, Louder, Louder. The noise 
hurt Pablo’s ears. It rumbled through 
the hills and echoed in the mountains. 
Jose knew the sound meant danger. 
He stooped and unhitched his 
weathered plow, shouted a command 
to the oxen and laid his goad across 
their backs. The big animals bawled 
and headed on a run toward the vil- 
lage. Jose and Pablo followed close 
behind. 

Running was difficult. The land 
shivered and seemed to roll like the 
sea. 

And then it happened! 

The earth opened up and sent rib- 
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bons of white smoke curling toward 
the heavens. The valley rose and fell 
and heaved as though it would burst. 
Fingers of flame shot from a jagged 
hole in the ground and Jose’s plow, 
still standing in its furrow, was black- 
ened. The sky turned red, yellow, 
blue, gold and back to red again. And 
Pablo and his father and the oxen ran 
faster than ever. 

As they reached the village the 
rumbling ceased. But in the fields a 
terrible and wondrous thing was hap- 
pening. A red river poured out of a 
gaping hole. A river of burning earth! 
It crept slowly across the valley and 
turned all things to cinder. The land 
began to rise and form a kind of cone. 
Bubbles of brilliant fire splashed from 
the boiling liquid within. 

Darkness did not come to the 
valley that night. Or the next. Or the 
next. The village was lighted by a 
dull, fiery glow. The land of Jose and 
Pablo had become a violent volcano. 
And a new mountain had been born! 

The mound of fire grew to a height 
of fifty feet in one day. The liquid 
flame exploded every few seconds. 
Pablo’s village was buried in lava 
and ashes and all trees and flowers 
for twenty miles around were killed 
by the volcano’s gases. Pablo, his 
father and mother, and thousands of 
their countrymen were forced to flee 
their homes. But, by some miracle, no 
lives were lost. 

Within six months the fiery cone 
was one thousand feet high. For nine 
years it spit flame and smoke, then 
slowly died. Today only a wisp of 
steam and ash puffs from this huge 
black mountain of Paricutin (Pah- 
ree-coo-teen) in Mexico. But its lofty 
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head rises almost two thousand feet 
into the clouds. 

Pablo will never forget the day the 
volcano came. But he lives now far 
from the steaming mound. And his 
world is at peace again. 

No one knows when or where the 
next volcano will appear or what 
tragedy it will bring. The Romans of 
ancient times were the first to write 
about such an event. They saw fire 
shooting from the top of a mountain 
on an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea. They believed that Volcanus was 
the God of Fire and they decided that 
the mountain, which was called ‘“‘Vol- 
cano,” was his home. And ever since, 
these blazing mounds have been 
called “volcanoes.” 

Scientists have learned much about 
volcanoes in recent years. They know 
that the fire begins deep inside the 
earth where huge “lakes” of “magma” 
exist. Magma is rock and soil which 
is so hot that it has turned to liquid 
and gas. Sometimes, the gas creates 
a great pressure causing the magma 
to expand. As it pushes upward, it 
burns a shaft (called a “conduit”) 
into the earth, creating a “throat” 
from which the hot magma escapes 
into the air. 

It is the escape of the magma that 
we call an “eruption.” As the magma 
pours or explodes out of the ground, 
it creates a “‘cone” which builds and 
builds until a mountain is formed. 
The magma begins to cool when it 
reaches the air and it becomes “lava,” 
a thicker but still fiery liquid. The 
lava sometimes becomes so cold and 
so thick that it chokes the throat of 
the volcano and the eruption stops. 
Later, if the gases in the conduit 





create more pressure, the eruption begins all over again as the 
cold lava is exploded from the throat of the volcano. 

When the eruption finally stops, the lava cools and forms an 
ugly black rock. This is called “volcanic ash.” 

Some volcanoes are always “active,” always sending out 
steam or lava. Others are “intermittent”? volcanoes because 
they erupt now and then. Those which seem “dead” but look as 
though they may erupt again are called “dormant” volcanoes. 
And those that are completely cold are said to be “extinct.” 

A volcano is one of the most spectacular, most destructive, 
most feared wonders of the world. We know how they happen. 
But why they happen remains one of Nature’s most closely 
guarded secrets. 
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No wonder young Charles Dickens 
grew up to become one of the world’s 
most appealing and popular writers. 
While still in his tenderest teens, the 
little blue-eyed lad actually lived the 
misadventures, both comic and 
tragic, that appeared in his books in 
later years; and he actually knew 
many of the fascinating individuals 
who inspired his glittering gallery of 
character creations. 

In London in 1821, when Charles 
was only ten years old, he lived in a 
mean garret and eked out a meager 
wage in a dingy warehouse pasting 
labels on bottles of blacking. Sounds 
weepy, doesn’t it? But it is true. What 
do you suppose the sad lad did with 
his Sundays? It seems he visited his 
mother, father and younger brothers. 
And where did they live? In Marshal- 


° C sea Prison, where the elder Dickens 
Stories of the Storytellers: was serving a debtor’s sentence! 


CHARLES DICKENS... « by Frank A. Reilly 





Mr. Pickwick } 


David Copperfield 





Just when the boy’s hopes were 
bleakest, something “turned up.” An 
unexpected legacy restored the 
Dickens family to respectability. 
That, of course, was the turning 
point. Charles moved upward, stead- 
ily, surely, from student to law clerk 
to reporter to magazine contributor 
under the pen name of Boz. Then, in 
1836, when only 24, he scored a sen- 
sational literary and financial success 
with Pickwick Papers. Thence until 
his death in 1870, Dickens produced 
one masterpiece after another. 

It is not too much to say that those 
harsh youthful days were the making 
of Charles Dickens. As he hurried 
through shabby streets and shied 
from cruel men, he fixed in his mind 
what he saw and heard and felt. In 
later years David Copperfield and 
Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby and 
Little Dorrit revealed well - remem- 
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bered abuses suffered by himself and 
other children in the factories, 
schools and penal institutions of his 
youth, Dickens became a champion 
of poor and underprivileged children. 
Through his books he moved men in 
authority to bring about needed 
reforms in child care and education. 
You know, though, that this great 
writer was more than an earnest 
crusader against evils. In addition, he 
was a sentimental dramatist and a 
gifted humorist. Here, again, he drew 
on his memories and experiences. One 
of Dickens’ most brilliant creations, 
the charming ne’er-do-well Wilkins 
Micawber, was patterned after his 
own improvident, happy-go-lucky 
father. And the writer’s biographer 
tells us that Charles’ mother was the 
original model for Mrs. Nickleby. 
Not the least of Dickens’ gifts was 
his natural love of writing. The words 


tumbled and bubbled from his pen as 
if from a sparkling, illimitable foun- 
tain. Imagine the gusto with which 
he named his characters. Read a few 
of them aloud: Wackford Squeers, 
Old Fezziwig, Alfred Jingle, Dick 
Swiveller, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Ebenezer Scrooge, Uriah Heep, Cap- 
tain Cuttle, Sairey Gamp, Pecksniff. 

Which is your favorite Dickens’ 
story? Some choose A Tale of Two 
Cities. Others, Great Expectations, 
Old Curiosity Shop, and so on. 
There’s a long shelf of thrilling titles. 
Right now, what with the Christmas 
season and all, I think I’d take down 
A Christmas Carol. It’s filled with 
mystery and magic, laughter and 
tears; it’s filled with the best of 
Charles Dickens. 

Eprror’s Nore—We, too, decided on 
A Curistmas Caro, You'll find it on 
Page 18. 


illustrated by RAY ARAGON 
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The village square at Portmadoe, scene of 
the old traditional clog dance. The stone 
houses all joined together and roofed with 
slate are typical of most Welsh villages. 





illustrated by PAUL HARTLEY 


These young people are not 
spectators, for everyone joins 
in the fun. They are just 
waiting for their turn to 
dance. 


The harp is nearly always 
used to accompany Welsh 
singing and dancing. This 
modern one is much bigger 
and heavier than the old 
bard’s harp of long ago. 


the land of CYMRU 


Cymru is the Welsh name for Wales, one of the four 
countries of the British Isles. A land of high hills and 
deep valleys, Wales is smaller than New Jersey. 

Like most hill folk, the people of Wales have many 
interesting legends and much folklore woven into their 
history. This is the land of King Arthur and the Round 
Table, and of the fabulous magician Merlin. 

Today, the Welsh are perhaps best known for their 
music, particularly their beautiful singing. Most of their 
songs are traditional, and have been handed down from 
father to son for hundreds of years. Some date back 
nearly a thousand years, and were first sung by wander- 
ing bards, men who trekked from village to village and 
from fairground to fairground, accompanying their 
songs on small, leather-framed harps. 

The little fishing village shown on these pages is 
Portmadoc. Here, traditional Welsh clog dancing is still 
practiced. 

In olden times when the fishermen brought home a 
good catch, their wives went down to the harbor and 
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danced for their menfolk. The old ceremony of welcom- 
ing home the fishermen has died out, but the dance 
remains. Now it is performed by the boys and girls of 
the village. They put on the colorful old costumes of 
their ancestors and assemble around the fountain in the 
big village square. Then to the accompaniment of a harp 
and the clickety-clack of the clogs on their feet, they 
begin a gay afternoon of singing and dancing. 

The songs are still sung in the old Welsh language, a 
form of Gaelic. This language lends itself well to poetry 
and song. Even when spoken, it seems to have a music 
all its own. To those who see it written for the first time 
it seems amazingly difficult. You can see why when you 
look at such names as Glwndyfrdwy and Dwygyfylchi. 
The most famous of all is the name of a small village not 
very far from Portmadoc—Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogery- 
chwyrndrobwilllandysiliogogogoch — which means 
“Church of St. Mary in a hollow of white hazel, near to 
a rapid whirlpool and to St. Tysilio’s Church, near to a 
red cave.” 
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A Christmas Wish 






















Words by Jack Speirs 
Music by Paul Smith 


May the angel of happiness circle 
And hover above you tonight, 

And there on your roof-top discover 
A permanent place to alight. 


May she save all the best of your wishes 
For Christmas-time joy and for cheer, 

And place them, afresh on your doorstop 
Each day of the forthcoming year. 


May she keep you from harm 
As her white angel wings 

Spread the peace and contentment. 
That happiness brings. 


May the light of her love glow about you, 
And guide you wherever you are; 
Like the light that began in a manger 
With the glow from that first Christmas star. 


illustrated by ANNE SIBERELL 


© 1956 Walt Disney Music Company 
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FEATURES: 


1 Twin red, twin yellow buttons 
reflect light! 2 Belt made of 
thick blue floral embossed 

and smooth white 
leathers. 3 Both 
ends of belt 
adjustable! 





















LOOK, FOLKS! 


Daisy quality products are 
Commended by Parents Maga- 
zine. Daisy GUARANTEES 
your money refunded promptly 
if not 100% satisfied. 





NO. 1222 OFFICIAL 
MOUSEKETEER 
SINGLE 
HOLSTER SET 


A lot of fun for little 
money. Blackand white 
leather holster slides on 


belt! With Pal OG¢ 


pistol. Postpaid: 


©Walt Disney Productions 
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NO. 3248 Official Mouseketeer 
HOLSTER-CANTEEN SET 


Wear this and have real fun! Adjustable 
belt of smooth white tooled leather. Sliding 
holster is tooled blue leather with pebbled 
white leather bottom, fringes. Plus a blue 
leather “‘slide’’ holster for canteen. Plus a 
useful pure-white molded pint-capacity 

teen for milk, water. Snap-straps hold can- 





NO. 3270 Official Mouseketeer 
DOUBLE HOLSTER SET 


Be the best-dressed cow-poke on your atreet! 
Set has two ‘Texan Jr. pistols in top grade 
leather holsters; uppers blue, bottoms pel 
bled white, fringed. Holsters snap on-of 

belt! Wide, adjustable tooled belt of blue, 
white leather; 12 silvery dummy bullets’ 
Bright steer-head ornament; Special Deput} 
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Wear This 
OFFICIAL MCUSEKETEER ? = 


* BICYCLE SAFETY BELT 


Ready—the brand-new Daisy Bicycle Safe- 
ty Belt every Mousketeer wants! For safer 
bike riding: four buttons on back reflect 
car headlights. For protection while riding 
or playing: broad 314" belt gives back sup- 
port. This heavily studded, jeweled, tooled 
Safety Belt has official Mickey Mouse Club 
insignia. Look smart wherever you go— 
wear this belt! (Show ad to Mother—ask 
her to order now!) Yours postpaid: $498 





OFFICIAL MEMBERSHIP and CARD 
FREE WITH PURCHASE OF BELT! 
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OFFICIAL MEMBERSHIP CARD 
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a member of the Mouseketeer Sofety Club 
and a crusader for soety 
Mickey 


Mouse 
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SHOOTIN’ FUN 
CATALOG 


Free with each 
Daisy purchase, 

Catalog only, 
| send ‘coupon with 
} unused 3¢ stamp. 







Prices Subject 
To Change 
Without Notice 













ORDER COUPON 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. 8096, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


GENTLEMEN: | enclose ( ) Check ( ) Money Order 


(_ ) Cash for postpaid Daisy Products checked below: 


NO. 3300 [1] NO.3248[] NO.3270[] NO.1222[) 
($1.98) ($3.98) ($5.98) (98¢) 


C1 I enclose unused 3¢ stamp. Send Daisy Catalog postpaid. 


Mouseketeer star on each holster. Tell 
Mother you want one! Postpaid: $598, 





teen. Kit Carson eap pistol. Special Depu 
Mouseketeer star. Order! Postpaid: $398 


Boys, Girls! Use Your Christmas Cash" To Buy 








Harmless Super Play Rifles © Holster Sets © Guns of the West Outfits ¢ Pop Guns © Canteens apa 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
cn. ZONE ___STATE 





Dept. 8096 Plymouth, Michigan U.S.A, 
SINCE 1888—HEADQUARTERS FOR JUVENILE GUNS AND EQUIPMENT 











DONALD DUCK HAT 


The hat you'll see the Mouseketeers wearing on TV 


Now at your favorite de- 
partment or retail store. Be 
among the first in your 
gang to have one. 






Squeeze Donald’s Beak 
and hear his famous squawk. 
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